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@ Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 

@ When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

gq Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

G Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

@ Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By means 
of a special device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 in. while hammer 


was falling. 


Dividing .985 by 577.1715 gives the time it took hammer to fall .0016+ or 


expressed in fractional form Y 625 of a second. 
When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 
We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 
The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 
Brand new catalog FREE—describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 
New addition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 4% to 5% pounds, 
q Our little 54% pound 20 bore is a howling success. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT.—Complete 


A GUIDE BOOK TO COLORADO.—Eugene Par- 
sons Liberally illustrated with cuts of photo- 
graphs, maps, etc. Mr. Parsons tells of the 
state by counties, giving history and traditions, 
local features, special beauties, distances, rates, 
and outlining excursions so that whether one 
goes for a day or longer time, he may know 
how to equip himself and may select his van- 
tage points with comfort .and ‘ease. Post- 
paid 


HARPER'S ND SCOUTING..-By Geo. 
Bird Grinnell and Dr. Eugene L. Swan. An out- 
door guide for American boys and girls—where 
to go, how to choose a camp site and make 
camp, how to live in camp, ete., ete. The aim 
of this book is self-development. It shows how 
to do things instead cf dealing in description. 
398 pages; illustrated. Postpaid 


ALL ABOUT AITREDALES.—R. M. Palmer. A 
book of general information valuable to dog 
lovers and owners, breeders and fanciers.  II- 
lustrated from photographs. Postpaid, $1.00 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.—Isaac Walton. This 
new edition of ‘‘the fisherman’s encyclopedia of 
happiness’ bids fair to become the standard ex- 
quisite edition of Walton’s great classic. Splen- 
didly illustrated, 25 plates in color by J. H 
Thorpe; 167 pages. Walton’s book is so redo- 
lent of everything which adds delight to fish- 
ing that he has forever made every angler in- 
debted to him. Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 


in four 
Over 2,000 illustrations. 
Many full pages in color. Special articles, by 
experts, on every branch of sport. Records and 
statistics are carefully chronicled and all in- 
formation is accurate and up-to-date, If the 
sportsman plans an expedition after some par- 
ticular kind of game, he will here find a com- 
plete description of the animal, its habitat, its 
mode of life; where to go and how best to set 
about attaining his sport; what equipment he will 
need, either in weapon or camp outfit, the best 
time of the year to go, and all necessary in- 
formation briefly and clearly set forth. The 
work is a most valuable addition to the sports- 
man’s library. Prepaid $13 


large octavo volumes. 


WILD FOWL AND WADERS.—By Dwight wW. 
Huntington. A manual on their conservation 
for sport and profit. Fully illustrated with 16 
plates and map showing breeding range of the 
desirable species of fowl which interest sports- 
men. Postpaid. . 


WILDERNESS OF THE UPPER YUKON.—Chas. 
Sheldon. While sheep hunting and studying 
was the prime object of this sportsman-natural- 
ist’s quest in the sub-arctics, there are experi- 
ences in bear, caribou and moose hunting. Valu- 
able maps, charts, etc. This is one of the books 
you will read and re-read with eager delight 
374 pages; liberally illustrated. Postpaid, $3.25 
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ALASKA, HER GAME AND GAME LAWS 


CAPT. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


Alaska was purchased in 1867 from 
Russia for seven and a half million and 
is a thousand mile: yes, that’s 
about all you know about it. Oh, no; 
they found much gold ‘‘up there’’ in the 
Klondike, and there is a place up in 
Alaska called Dawson and Nome. And 
then the climate is something fieree—60 
to 70 below zero. For eight months it 
is pitch dark, day and night, and it is 
eternally ice and snowbound, and— Oh, 
well, b-r-r-r-r, the hardships men must 
endure to go up there to seek gold or 
even to hunt—br-r-r-r! 

You, Mister, and twenty million peo- 
ple like you, in this United States, know 
about as little geography and natural 
history as—as a congressman in Wash- 
ington. It was a senator who asked 
our representative, James Wickersham, 
whether he resided in Juneau or Daw- 
son, and another member of the House 
asked me what was warmer to wear— 
mucklucks or snowshoes. 

The greatest difficulty we Alaskans 
have had to contend with, to change and 








make suitable laws for this our great 
Northland, has been to educate Congress 
about the actual conditions, resourees 
and possibilities of Alaska. We Alas- 
kans have exercised the patience of Job 
and with that great sufferer, we can 
look up to our would-be comforters in 
Congress and say: ‘‘Truly, ye are the 
people and wisdom shall die with you.”’ 

If I were to tell you that we have 
acres and acres of wild strawberries, the 
most delicious blueberries, raspberries, 
eurrants and cranberries growing in 
Alaska; that you ean pick violets, forget- 
me-nots and a thousand other flowers 
you would think I was—well, don’t be 
afraid to say so; we Alaskans have been 
ealled worse names than that in Wash- 
ington. 

Men who formulated laws for us 
ealled us the riff-raff of the Western 
Federation of Miners; of low intelli- 
gence, unable to govern ourselves or to 
make our own laws suited to our needs. 
So now let us examine one of the laws 
foisted upon us by wise politicians 
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and sportsmen in swaddling clothes. 

One of the great monuments of stu- 
pidity and ignorance erected to this, our 
great Northern Territory, is the Alaska 
game law. For the last three years our 
governor has been trying to force 
through Congress a law just to hunter 
and hunted and suitable to Alaska, but 
always has he been balked by the ignor- 
ance and pride of the originators of the 
antiquated game laws of Alaska. 

First, let us look at the size of 
Alaska. Here is a picture of it as com- 
pared to the United States: It reaches 
from Florida into the Pacific Ocean and 
from the Indian Territory to the Ca- 
nadian boundary line. The first thing 
that must strike you forcibly in reading 
the game law is: How can such a law 
in such vast territory be adequate? 
Would it be just to have the same open 
and closed season for game alike in every 
state of the Union? Have we not game 


strictly protected in one state, while in 
another state, where the specie is abun- 
dant, the open season is quite long? Yet 
a small state like California is subdi- 
vided into three districts and open sea- 
sons are quite different for the same spe- 
cie of game. 

What can we say to a law that in such 
a large territory as Alaska, with one 
stroke of the pen says: ‘‘Open season 
for ducks, geese, ete., commences on Sep- 
tember 1st’’? 

If you lived at Point Barrow, the 
ducks would be leaving by the time the 
Alaska game law allows you to kill one. 
If you lived at Nome, you would have 
about ten days in the whole year for 
shore-bird hunting — unless Congress 
would pass a law prohibiting the birds 
to leave before that time! 

This law shows again its uselessness 
and ignorance of the makers by stretch- 











VIOLETS, FORGET-ME-NOTS AND A THOUSAND FLOWERS WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 




















ing the open season to March 2nd, when 
there is scarcely a duck in Alaska. About 
the middle of May the shore birds and 
the waterfowl come back to Alaska, soon 
they pair off and begin to breed. Some 
Alaskans have demanded a short open 
season in the spring, while sportsmen in 
the states have fonght this clause, con- 
sidering Alaska the nursery to raise the 
game for their sport in the fall. 

The Alaskan thinks he has a right to 
kill the same duck that escaped the gun 
in California, a few weeks previous to 
coming to Alaska, because he has not 
had fresh meat for six months. But as 
the law allows a miner or prospector (all 
Alaskans come under this heading) to 
kill game at any season for his own use. 
there need be no open season in the 
spring. (The marshal and game war- 
dens are usually the first to clean their 
guns in the spring. ) 

The migratory birds have been con- 
sidered the legitimate prey of everyone, 
until a few years ago, we awoke to the 
fact that it would pay us to extend to 
the passing stranger protection before it 
is too late. The fate cf the passenger 
pigeon is an ineffacable blotch on the 
escutcheon of our nation. 





BIRD ROOKERIES ON WALRUS ISLAND. 





A few months ago a large tract of 
swamp was bought by Mrs. Sage for a 
refuge of migratory birds in Florida. 
and it is to be hoped that each state will 
set aside some unused land as a reserve 
for our fast-diminishing game of North 
America. 

Our sportsmen’s law in different sec- 
tions of Alaska is: ‘‘When the birds 
begin to pair off, stop shooting and be- 
gin when the birds are full grown and 
on the wing.’’ 

Sea Lion.—No doubt it was a nature 
fakir who classed the sea lion as a game 
animal in our Alaskan game law The 
sea lion is classed amongst the predatory 
animals, and the neighboring states — 
Washington, Oregon and the Province 
of British Columbia—place a bounty on 
his head. He is regarded as a nuisance, 
is of no commercial value and is very 
destructive to the salmon fisheries. Not 
the most conscientious game warden in 
Alaska would arrest a fisherman drift- 
ing along with his seine, killing the sea 
lion who goes through his net, picks out 
the finest fish, bites out the belly and 
steals the next one. The sea lion should 
only be protected in places where there 
are no fisheries, where he can do_no 
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harm. For instance, I saw a great sight 
of sea lions last year at the Bogoslof 
Islands, an out-of-the-way place where 
he did no harm. San Francisco pro- 
tects the sea lion near the Cliff House 
as a sight-seeing interest to the tourist. 
The same could be done in Alaska. 
Brown Bear.—There is at present, or 
rather there has been, for the last three 
years, a controversy going on as to the 


of Southeastern Alaska, Kenai Penin- 
sula, Prince William Sound or Kadiak, 
Ah! then it’s different. So here you 
have a difference of opinion. 

The sportsmen are fighting the game 
law for their fun; the settlers for their 
crops and their lives. The governor has 
been trying to do justice to both, and 
then trying to compromise. All thvec 
parties are right and all three are 








SEAT PUPPIES 3 


protection of this, our finest of Alaskan 
game animals. 

If you are an American sportsman, 
and now resident of Alaska, and know 
as little of Alaska as most people do, no 
doubt you would like to have the bear 
preserved by all means, so you can go to 
Alaska and inside of a few weeks obtain 
your trophy and have the same sport 
preserved for your grandchildren. If 
you are a resident of Alaska, especially 





MONTHS OLD. 


wrong. There can be no compromise in 
lengthening or shortening the hunting 
season. There can be a compromise only 
regarding the locality. Kenai Penin- 
sula, Prince William Sound and Kadiak 
are making great strides in becoming 
settled by ranchers, miners, ete. 

Hence, to rigidly protect the bear in 
these districts would be the same as tu 
allow him to roam the streets of Denver. 

Last year two men were almost killed 
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SEA LIONS ON BOGOSLOF ISLAND. STELLER’S LION WITH HAREM AND YOUNG. 


and crippled for life on Kenai Peninsula, 
and cvery year some miner or prospect- 
or is mauled or killed. These sections are 
destined to become great cattle ranges, 
but the growth will be retarded unless 
the brown bear is less protected. 


Not far from the above mentioned dis- 
tricts we have the Alaskan Peninsula, 
which is at present a better hunting 
ground for brown bear than either of 
the above places. This territory is prac- 
tically wild and virgin and here the 
brown bear could be protected for gen- 
erations. In a nutshell, you have my 
view: Alaska must be divided into dis- 
tricts; in some districts game must be 
more strictly protected than in others. 
The law cannot and wil! not stand in its 
present primitive state. It is folly to 
dispose of the brown bear, or the duck, 
or seal, or other game, by one stroke of 
the pen: ‘‘Open season for brown bear 
from October Ist to July 2nd, or ducks 
from September Ist to March 2nd _”’ 

Already we have begun to segregate 
one section of Alaska, the Kenai Penin- 
sula, and protected there the caribou un- 
til 1912; in fact, the only desirable part 
in the Alaska game law is the part re- 


ferring to the Kenai Peninsula. 
100 


Watrus.—The open season for walrus 
used to be from August 1st to December 
10th, a time when the walrus, like the 
ducks, have left Alaska. He migrates in 
the spring through Bering Strait into 
the Arctic, between May 15th and June 
15th. Last year our governor changed 
the season, giving us a chance to have a 
hunt for walrus in the spring while on 
his migration north. Instead of ‘‘one 
walrus’’ the law should read, ‘‘ Bull wal- 
rus. There is no reason why there should 
not be given two instead of one walrus.’’ 

A whaler can go into the Arctic and 
kill 10,000 walrus and ship the ivory and 
skins to the states, without interference 
of the law. This will soon happen. 
Already industries which have extermi- 
nated the whale and walrus on the At- 
lantic, are building stations on the Pa- 
cific Coast to make it profitable to hunt 
them on a large scale. 

At present all the Alaska game law 
does is to prevent some sportsmen from 
having one of the most exciting sports in 
the Arctic. A treaty between Russia, 
Japan, Canada, United States and Mex- 
ico is necessary and urgent now, while 
there will be little opposition to it, to 
protect the walrus. 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


PTARMIGAN.—This, our most valuable 
game bird, is classed in the season of 
the waterfowl. It has little or no protec- 
tion in Alaska. It must be segregated 
and special seasons in different districts 
must be established. 

It has been exterminated near the 
larger towns in Alaska. The most de- 
structive agent is the native, who shoots 
and snares the bird for the markets of 
the mining towns. 

During the months of December, 
January and February, the birds fall an 
easy prey to the native. The snow has 
covered the tundra and drifted the 
gulches full until only the highest wil- 
lows, in isolated patches, afford the only 
feeding ground for the birds. These 
willows are covered with snares, or the 
Eskimos station themselves in these 


patches, and driving the birds from one 
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place to another, systematically extermi- 
nate the whole flock. He then loads up 
his sleigh and drives to the nearest min- 
ing town, selling them four to six for a 
dollar. 

The Alaska game law exempts the na- 
tive from all responsibility and allows 
him to kill as many ptarmigan, walrus. 
caribou, ete., as he pleases. Some amend- 
ment should be made restricting the na- 
tive. 

The native can go out, kill a hundred 
walrus, chop out the tusks and leave the 
eareasses to rot. I have seen a bidarka 
come into Land Point, the two native oe- 
cupants having eighty-three caribou 
tongues which they offered for sale at 
50 cents apiece, having ‘eft the carcasses 
to rot on the peninsula. If the law al- 
lows them to kill any amount at any 
time, make them eat it. but don’t allow 
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them to wantonly destroy it to sell for a 
few dollars or a bottle of whiskey 

The old saw, ‘‘Where the white man 
comes everything else goes,’’ holds true 
If the white man is not the 
destroying agent, he gives the incentive 
to the native to destroy. The demand 
of the inhabitants of Nome, Fairbanks 
Seward, Valdez, Cordova, ete., for the 
toothsome venison, sheep, moose, ptarmi- 


in Alaska. 


van, furnish the native with the ineen.- 
tive to supply it. Since the early days 


of Dawson and Fairbanks there have 
been no white market hunters, for the 
reason that it does not pay them, but it 
pays the native. 

As mentioned before, one of the worst 
things we Alaskans have had to contend 
with was to educate Congress to our 


needs, or, as in case of the game law, to 
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educate the Department of Agriculture. 
From now on we will have our own leg- 
islature and the new Alaska game law 
will soon be framed by men familiar with 
the needs of the game, the resident Alas- 
kan and the migrating sportsman and 
tourist sportsman and tourist. 

Alaska will be divided into six, per- 
haps later into ten, game districts, eack 
with a law governing the open and closed 
season of the game inhabiting it. Where 
the specie is abundant a liberal open sea- 
son will be granted. Where a severe 
winter has been hard on the game and 
thinned it out, a closed season can let it 
recuperate, and we will act immediately 
and not wait and wrangle for years with 
the opinion of the secretary of agricul- 
ture, or men of Congress ignorant of sit- 
uations in Alaska. 








And scrub him good. 





A Boy’s Dog 


You’d never’ve known I had him—-only I 
Was hugging him so hard he HAD to cry; 

I was afraid I’d go right off to sleep 

And you’d come up to kiss me, creepy-creep, 
And see the covers bulge, and there he’d be! 
And then—you’d take my dog away from me. 
That’s why I hugged him—so as I could know 
When you came near. And it all happened so. 


He ISN’T dirty; that’s just how he looks; 

But anyway, I’ll take him to the brook 

His ear IS raggedy— 

But I just know he’ll never fight with ME! 
Please let me keep him, Mother. On the street 
To-day, he looked so wretched, in the heat 

And noise and pelting, with his muddy feet 

And scared, wild eyes, and his poor sides so thin— 
I KNEW you’d want me, Mom, to take him in! 
It’s awful good of you to pat his head 

And say—I know you’re goin’ to—KEEP HIM, TED! 


FLORENS FOLSOM. 






































ICE-BOATING ON LAKE ONTARIO 





LIEUTENANT BOWERS DAVIS 


To one who-really enjoys out- 
door sport, the long winters and 
icy blasts of the north fail in 
their efforts to drive one indoors 
At this season of the year there 
are many exciting sports which 
cannot be indulged in at any 
other time: Skating, coasting, 
skeeing, ice-boating, ete. O% 
these different forms of outdoor 
exercise, I believe ice-boating is 
the most interesting and excit- 
ing. To learn to sail an ice- 
boat, even by one who has never 
sailed a cathoat or sailing canoe, 
is not a difficult accomplish- 
ment, though the inexperience 
adds a little to the excitement 
of the sport. 

Without any prior experience 
in sailing a boat of any descrip- 
tion, myself and a friend, being 
isolated in a little town on the 
shore of Lake Ontario over win- 
ter, took up this sport for the 
first time. We purchased a boat 
in the town of a husky young lad who 
had lived on the water and ice all his 
life in some sort of a craft propelled 
by sails, and had also sailed before the 
mast under Captain Barr. His face was 
bronzed by some twenty-odd coats of 
tan, and when he shook hands with you 
in a casual kind of way you were very 
glad to reclaim your hand at the end of 
the operation. There was very little he 
did not know about the treacherous 
waters of Lake Ontario. In the rough- 
est storm of the season he had ventured 
out in a small catboat when no others 
would go, and rescued the passengers 








SHOWS RUNNING BOARD, SPRING BOARD AND 
COCK-PIT. 


off a schooner that was in distress. 

We paid him $30 for our eraft. ‘‘It 
cost me double that amount to build it,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but she has been used several 
seasons and I need the money to help 
build a faster one this year. She was 
the fastest boat on the lake last year and 
is a good sailer if you know how to han- 
dle her, but you have to be a little care 
ful that she does not get the best of you 
sometimes. ’’ 

The boat was built in the form of a 
cross by two trusses crossing each other ; 
the one running lengthwise being about 


25 feet long and the crosswise truss be- 
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A SHIP-SHAPED BOAT. 


ing about half that length. The bob- 
stay formed the lengthwise truss and the 
running-board and spring-board the 
crosswise truss. (The parts above men- 
tioned are shown in picture of boat.) 
The boat ran on three large skates, each 
about 4 feet long. The skate in rear had 
a tiller attached to it by which the boat 
could be handled as readily as an auto- 
mobile. The cock-pit was about 15 feet 
long and less than 3 feet wide, with a 2- 
inch border around the edge to hang or 
to; rather a small compartment to trust 
one’s self in, going at any rate up to 70 
or 80 miles an hour. 

The boat carried about 400 feet of sail 
and weighed approximately 350 pounds. 
The boom was 30 feet in length. The 
mast was made of i 2-inch piece of gas 
pipe and all the stays were made of 14- 
inch steel cable, fastened by iron turn- 
buckles. 

As we stood looking at her, the big 
sail flapping vigorously in the breeze, 
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which was blowing about thirty miles an 
hour, we realized that when the sails 
filled she would start out across the ice 
like a racing automobile. 

‘*Shall I try her first?’’ said my com- 
panion. ‘‘ All right,’’ said I; ‘‘all you 
have to do is to turn her up into the 
wind when you desire to stop or tack, 
and always remember to move the tiller 
the right way so as to avoid any ob. 
stacles that may be in your way.’’ I had 
picked up these few points during our 
conversation with our sailor friend, and 
thought it would be just as well to see 
them put into operation, so allowed my 
more venturesome friend (‘‘Kite’’ Rob- 
inson) to proceed. ‘‘Kite’’ eased the 
boat off and the next moment she was 
skimming across the ice like a large gull 
at the rate of 50 miles an hour. When 
he started out he was heading for a long, 
low pier about 300 yards distant, and I 
expected to see him luff off and pass 
outside of it; but, as I found out after- 
wards, he forgot which way to turn the 
tiller and moved it the wrong way. The 
ice-boat was smashed into kindling wood ; 

*the masts, spars, rigging and sails all 
came down in a heap and poor ‘‘Kite’’ 
journeyed onward like a shell from the 
mouth of a cannon, until his body came 
in eontact with the rude piles of the 
pier, where he stopped for a few mo- 
ments, a very much shaken-up piece of 
humanity. We picked him up, and 
when we finally made him realize that 
he was in the United States of America, 
we found that the only injuries he had 
sustained were the loss of most of his 
front teeth and a badly bruised body. 

The sailor remarked with a quiet 
smile that the last amateur that rammed 
the pier did so head-on and that his head 
had been crushed into an unrecognizable 
mass of pulp. He also showed us two 
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fingers on his right hand which were 
minus the first and second joints—th< 
result of being thrown off an ice-boat 
and rolled across the rough ice for a 
hundred feet or so. He said it would 
cost us $15 to put the boat in repair. We 
decided to have it done as we were not 
to be bluffed out by his grewsome re- 
marks. 

The following day, the boat being re- 
paired and the wind having died down 
to about ten miles an hour, we pushed 
the boat out about a mile from the near- 
est shore and then hoisted the sail and 
started on another voyage. ‘‘Kite’’ was 
steering and I was lying as flat as I 
could on the deck to keep out of the way 
of the 30-foot boom, which had a way of 
jibing when we least expected it, when 
the boat struck a piece cf rough ice and 
gave alurch. I heard a ery, and looking 
over my shoulder saw ‘‘Kite’’ rolling 
over and over on the ice a hundred feet 
away. At the same moment I heard 4 
yell ahead and saw that we were heading 
down upon a farmer hauling a load of 
hay, scarcely fifty feet ahead of us. I 
gave up the ship as lost, closed my eyes 
and shut my teeth in preparation for the 
shock which never came, for the boat of 
its own accord turned at right angles, 
came gracefully up into the wind and 
stopped. 

The breeze had then increased from 
a few miles an hour to twenty or thirty. 


and when we started off again with our. 


400- feet of sail all set we realized that 
we were eating up distance at a greater 
speed than that of a railroad train.. The 
ice was smooth in places, and in other 
places, where it had been rough at the 
time of freezing, it was very uneven, and 
jagged pieces of ice, over a foot in 
height, would often suddenly appear in 
front of us. To run into one of these, 
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going at fifty or sixty miles an hour, 
meant the sure wreck of the boat, and 
perhaps a badly bruised body or wors: 
for ourselves. So I did not feel any 
too much at ease, knowing what an in- 
experienced pilot was at the helm; but 
‘*Kite’’ had very good nerves and was 
devoid of physical fear. So we raced 
through the rough ice, just missing 
small icebergs by inches on several ocea- 
sions, which I knew gave the pilot great 
pleasure. A great gust of wind struck 
us, and I felt the boat rise bodily into 
the air, the runner to windward, six or 
eight feet off the ice, and we virtually 
flew over the lake for several hundred 
feet, when, the wind abating, we gradu- 
ally sank to the surface of the lake again 





SHOWS STEERING SKATE. 


and, without a jar, resumed our mad 
rush onward. Suddenly a long streak 
appeared on the ice before us and as 
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we shot over it I caught a fleeting 
glimpse of running water. We had 
jumped over a crack several feet wide, 
separating different floes of ice’ We 
came down with a pretty good jar, and 
[ wondered that such a frail structure 
could stand the terrific strain. 

It was beginning to snow and the wind 
was steadily increasing. We rushed for- 
ward, a great white mass surrounding 
us. It was impossible to see fifty feet 
A sudden squall struck us and 
we jibed, the boat swinging around in a 
complete circle, and we were both thrown 
violently off. We got to our feet after 
having rolled many rods and attempted 
to regain the boat, which had stopped 
and stood patiently waiting for us, its 


ahead. 











A 30-FT. BOOM ON A 300-LB. BOAT 


head up into the breeze. The ice was 
very smooth and slippery and we found 
it impossible to walk back to the boat 











again against the wind; so we got down 
and crawled. As we were thus labor- 
iously making our way toward our craft, 
the flurry of snow blew by and the sun 
came out in all its glory, and within a 
radius of one hundred yards we saw sev- 
eral other ice-boats. One had been com- 
pletely turned over and lay on its side, 
a helpless looking mass. Another had 
collapsed into an unrecognizable heap of 
sails, spars and rigging. Close at hand 
we saw our sailor friend who had sold 
us our boat, quietly riding out th 
storm. He had his boat reefed down tu 
a few feet of canvas, was headed up into 
the wind and came by us at a snail’s 
pace with the wind blowing fifty miles 
an hour. He asked us if he could help 
us regain our craft. He also said it 
might be wise to take in a few hundred 
feet of sail if we really wanted to enjoy 
ourselves. While he was talking, a sud- 
den gust caught our boat and carried it 
several hundred yards farther away, and 
we accepted his invitation to help us re- 
gain our craft. ‘‘ You want to be a little 
eareful,’’ he said, ‘‘about sailing in a 
heavy wind like this under full sail, with 
the snow shutting out everything in 
sight. Last year a young couple who 
had just been married ran off the end 
of the ice where it had stopped freezing, 
into the big lake, and that was the last 
of them.’’ 

We watched him when he left us, just 
barely moving across the ice, with the 
wind blowing a hurricane. ‘‘He cer 
tainly has the wind under his control,’’ 
said ‘‘Kite.’’ ‘‘ Yesterday, when I could 
not even push our boat along, he went 
by at fifteen or twenty miles an hour, 
and today he barely moves, and we can’t 
help going sixty miles an hour. They 
say he can catch a puff of wind on a 
ealm day and sail all day with it, 




















when everyone else is  becalmed ’”’ 

When we got home that night, ‘‘ Kite’’ 
decided that he had thoroughly mastered 
the art of ice-boating and confided in 
me that he was going to take a certain 
young lady out that afternoon. The 
wind had gone down considerably when 
they started, the sun was shining bright- 
ly and everything seemed propitious for 
a fine afternoon’s sail. About half a 
mile out I saw them come to a dead 
standstill. The breeze was still blowing 
and the sail was full, so I could not com- 
prehend what had occurred. I went 
into the house, got my telescope and put 
it on them. ‘‘Kite’’ was pushing vigor- 
ously at the boat, while his companion 
was looking on, very much interested 
My telescope was 2 very powerful one 
so I could see very distinctly. The boat 
was buried about six inches in a slush 
hole and it would have taken three or 
four strong men to get it out. ‘‘Kite’’ 
pushed and shoved and finally gave it 
up. He would have had a weary walk 
home, but several cther boats saw his 
predicament and helped him out. 

Late that afternoon he came in look- 
ing quite worried. ‘‘Did you have any 
more accidents?’’ I inquired. ‘‘A few,”’ 
he replied; Miss broke all the 
hairpins in her head’’ ‘‘How did that 
occur ?’’ I remarked. ' ‘‘ Well, it was this 
way: We were sailing along at a very 
respectable clip, about twenty miles an 
hour, and were talking and enjoying the 
afternoon immensely, when all of a sud- 
den a little squall struck us; the boat 
veered off to one side—shied, so to speak 
—and Miss lost her balance 
and turned a back somersault off the 
boat onto the ice. I turned the boat up 
into the wind and went back to her. The 
poor girl lay on the ice, apparently dead, 
and I felt the cold shivers go down my 
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back and then up again. 


I got her to 
her feet and then she gently smiled and 
asked me if I did not think the heavens 

















RUNNING ON TWO SKATES, THE NEXT THING 
TO FLYING 


were more beautiful than ever with the 
millions of little [ helped her 
back to the boat and the sight of it made 
her realize where she was. She then told 
me that the back of her head had re 
ceived quite a jar and hurt her consider- 
ably; so I offered my services to find 
out what was the matter. She had so 
much hair that it was difficult to ascer 
tain the extent of the injury, so she let 
it down — some of her own and some 


stars. 


other—and, with her own hair and the 
other, we found several hundred pieces 
of hair pins, finally coming to the con- 
elusion, from all the evidence before us, 
that she had fallen upon the back of her 
head, and if it had not been for the mass 
of hair she had tacked on, the result 
might have been more serious.”’ 

Soon after this occurrence a big snow 
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TURNED OVER WHILE GOING SIXTY MILES AN HOUR. 


fell and the ice-boats rested peacefully 
at their mooring in a foot or two of soft. 
white snow. When there was only about 
six inches of snow on the ice we at- 
tempted to do some sailing one windy 
day and for a while went plowing 
through the drifts, sending the soft, 
flaky mass in every direction; but the 
stress was too great, even for our well- 
built craft, and, as usual, we came to 
grief. The boat struck a snow bank and 
a puff of wind together and everything 
collapsed. It took two stout horses to 


bring her back through the snow. After 
the snow came a heavy thaw and then 
a freeze, and one fine March morning 
we looked out of our windows and saw 
the surface of the lake frozen as smooth 
as the exterior of a billiard ball. We ran 
down to the lake in the cool morning air 
and soon had the sails hoisted. A puff 
of wind sent us flying across the smooth 
expanse; but our journey soon ended. 
There was a splitting and rending of ice 
and we found ourselves in about two 
feet of ice-cold water and the boat to- 

















TURNED TURTLE. 
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tally collapsed. When the boat first 
started to sink I had all the sensations of 
going down forty fathoms. There was 
about two feet of water on the surface 
of the old ice and a thin skim of ice had 
frozen on it, and so we only went 
through one strata. In consequence w: 
enjoyed a good scare and a cold morning 
bath. After an hour’s hard labor we 
managed to get the boat out and back to 
port, but did not suffer from the heat 
during our exertions, as a cool, piercing 
wind evaporated the water on our exte- 
riors, acting very much as the ‘‘ammonia 
process’’ does in an ice factory. 

That night a heavy south wind sprang 
up and we heard the rain pattering 
against the windows. It rained all the 


next day and the following night we 


heard the ice booming and making a 
great racket. When we got up the fol 
lowing morning and looked out, the sur 
face of the lake had entirely changed. 
Streaks of blue water showed here and 
there and the ice was broken up in thou- 
sands of great chunks. On one of these, 
far out in the lake, we saw our ice-boat 
sailing out to sea. We watched it for a 
while and saw it suddenly sink beneath 
the surface of the water, its support hav- 
ing been ground to pieces by two big 
floes of ice coming together. The cold 
set in and the ice froze in a great rough 
mass the next day, but a red robin and 
a yellow-breasted lark made their ap- 
pearance at the same time; so we de- 
eided to defer purchasing another ice- 
boat until the next season. 
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The Land:That’s; Built For Us 


Oh, give us the trail by the lonely pine, 
Where the ‘‘autos’’ can not go; 

Where the mountain peaks are the only sign 
For the travelers down below. 

Oh, give us the land of sage brush and sand, 
Of the spiny, prickly pear, 

Where our lives are free for both you and me, 
And we breathe the purest air. 


Oh, give us the land of soft-biled shirts, 
The land of the saddle and rope; 

The land of round-ups, lassoes and qurts— 
The land of laughter and hope. 

Where coyotes in gray go slinking away, 
With looks that are meek and mild, 

l'o howl in the dark their song with a bark— 
Singin’ THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


We’d rather be South, ’mong skeeters and ticks, 
Or West, where desert winds blow, 

Than smothered in streets *tween houses of bricks, 
While watchin’ the blamed fools show; 

We’d rather be on the great wide Yukon, 
Or lost where wild birds twitter, 

Than to see the silks worn by human bilks 
Who strut ’cause diamonds glitter. 


The grouse in the tree and the calling quail 
Are far from this crowd and fuss; 

A sprangly-tipped buck, near a mountain trail, 
Beckons with his horns to us. 

We’re not of your kind—have another mind—- 
And have lived in other days 

Till we now feel strange ’cause we’re off our range 
And not quite used to your ways. 


So take us away from the gay street life, 
The pomp and show of the rich; 
Far from the crim’nals and poverty’s strife 
To lands of the diamond hitch. 
Where they wear a belt and a broad-rimmed felt, 
And can pray or sing or cuss; 
Where they pan the dirt and they ply the quirt 
Is the land that’s built for us. 


ADDISON M. POWELL. 
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OUR SLEEPING QUARTERS 


A VACATION IN THE MOOSE COUNTRY 


WM. W. DAVIS 


PHOTOS BY DR. E. M. JOHNSTON 


Many interesting stories have been 
written on the subject of moose hunting 
and possibly the following attempt will 
add nothing new or novel. However, be- 
fore launching into the main part of this 
effort, it may be of some profit to the 
reader to know how to go, a question 
often answered with, ‘‘Take twenty-five 
pounds salt, so much bacon, folding 
tents, blankets, ete., ete. Weigh your- 
self down physically, mentally and 
financially with a lot of stuff, most of 
which will be left behind with some ir- 
responsible guide. ’’ 

I have known several who have jour- 
neyed to New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 


tia with some guide, bought supplies and 
outfit, and after finally getting into the 
woods, putting up with all kinds of 
hardship, have seen them leave for home 
minus moose and also a large chunk of 
their roll. To those who would like a 
real moose hunt and return home with a 
moose, and meidentally a few dollars, I 
think I can give you some valuable ad- 
vice backed by personal experience. 
First of all I think you had better de- 
cide upon New Brunswick as the place 
for your hunt, as it affords the best 
moose hunting on the continent, and the 
laws are so well enforced that you are 


in no danger of being shot. Such aeci- 
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dents have never happened to a sports- 
man accompanied by a registered guide 
in that province. Then the next import- 
ant question is your guide. Don’t en- 
gage one unless he has his own camps 
and complete outfit, including every- 
thing necessary for the hunt, except your 
gun and ammunition; then you wili 
know in advance the cost of the trip. 
Then to make it a pleasurable success. 
you must have a guide who is compan. 
ionable as well as proficient, and if you 
cannot locate one, don’t go, for you will 
be dissatisfied. In moose hunting a 
sportsman and guide spend many days 
together and to treat him as a servant 
instead of a chum will spoil any kind of 
a hunt. The guide is as expert in his 
line of business as you are in yours, and 


would take an insult just as quickly. 
When you have reached your hunting 

grounds and have found your guide to 

be all that you expected, leave every- 
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thing to him; give no orders and make 
few suggestions. He knows you want a 
moose and knows better than you how 
to get one. Your pleasure is his busi- 
ness and he is as anxious to produce as 
you are to shoot. 

Being an euthusiastic hunter of big 
game, it has been my custom to take my 
vacation during the open season for 
moose and deer in New Brunswick, and 
the fall of 1911 was no exception to the 
rule. Leaving Boston on the Eastern 
Steamship Company’s boat, *‘Calvin 
Austin,’’ bound for St. John, accom- 
panied by Dr. E. M. Johnston, we en- 
joyed a beautiful ocean trip and arrived 
at 7 a. m. the following day. After do- 
ing some shopping in St. John we met 
Mr. W. S. Kilton of Worcester, Mass., 
who preferred to come by rail, and we 
were very much interested in his stories 
of hunting in Mexico and the Far West. 

The four hours’ drive to camp was 








HEAD CAMP, 











through a great wild country, and when 
we had reached the end of our journey 
we gazed upon Perch Lake, a beautiful 
sheet of water, in the middle of which 
was an island thickly covered with pines 
sheltering our head camps. We were 
met at the boat landing by Head Guide 
Charles Raynes and Mr. Lovejoy of Sa- 
lem, Mass., a hunter of nation-wide repu- 
tation, who is justly proud of shooting 
the record deer head of New Brunswick, 
and who is the jolliest old hunter that 
ever visited the province. Lovey, as he 
is called, has solved the problem of how 
to keep young and is as happy as his 
name would indicate. 

Doctor Johnston found Gabriel Pol- 
chies ready to guide him again, and Wal- 
ter Sullivan looked as rugged and ready 
as ever. This being our second visit to 
these camps, all formalities were well 
ironed-out by the way we enjoyed our- 
selves last year, and there was a lot of 
jolly fellows in the camp that night. 

Morning seemed to come quicker than 
usual and we were soon setting in for 
breakfast, after which we got ready for 
the start to our different sections of 
country, where we have camps second 
only to the head camp. Mr. Lovejoy 
went west, Mr. Kilton south, Doctor 
Johnston north and the writer east—all 
about three miles from. head camp. Kil- 
ton’s guide, Sullivan, ‘‘called’’ and soon 
got an answer that seemed about a mile 
away, but it came nearer and nearer, 
until it could be heard crashing in the 
alders across a barren. Now is the time 
when all hunters get a sensation that 
sometimes will develop ‘‘buck fever,’’ or 
a fit of shivering and shaking, making 
it impossible to shoot straight, and guides 
knowing this, warn the sportsman to 
wait until the game will come no closer, 
for moose are a powerful animal and un- 































DOC. 


less shot in a vital part, will carry off 
a box of lead, and many a fine animal 
is lost. 

In the case of Mr. Kilton, however, he 
had been there before and as Mr. Moose 
came within twenty-five yards, he fired, 
striking him just behind the foreshoul- 
der. But he gave no indication of beinz 
hit; looking around to locate his enemy, 
a second shot struck in the same place, 
clinching matters, and he sank to the 
ground, a small but nicely-matched pair 
of antlers of 34-inch spread. Mr. Kilton 
was very much pleased and surprised, 
for he had left head camp and returned 
with his moose in less than an hour. 
Rapid work! 

Doctor Johnston, with Gabe as guide, 
reached their neat little camp about noon 
and put things in order for night, chop- 
ping wood and making fire, and as there 
was still an hour or so before ‘‘calling’’ 
time, they sat down to play cards, with 
a little added lunch on the side. Finally 
Gabe decided to cut it out and start for 
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THE AUTHOR, WITH GUIDES AND COOK, AT AN OUTLYING CAMP. 


Reaching the 
spot, he began calling, but receiving no 
continued toward Belvidere 
Lake, where another call was made and 
answered immediately by a roar in the 
distance. 


a ridge about a mile away. 


answer 


Then a rush was made for a more con- 
venient spot and to await the result of 
Gabe’s fine work with th’ uorn. Every 
fifteen minutes he would eall, and each 
time the answer came nearer, until he 
appeared about 250 yards off, stamping 
his feet and smashing the small trees 
and bushes with kis powerful horns. 
While he was anxious to meet his lady 
love, he thought there was a rival ahead 
of him, and he was preparing for a fight, 
and Gabe had to do his best to coax him 
out into the open. 

Finally he stepped out of the tama- 
racks and Doc’s automatic spoke con 
vulsively, breaking the deathlike silence 
which one always experiences when 
moose hunting. A second shot and he 


seemed to stumble and turned as if to 
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run back to the thick brush, only to be 
stopped by the third and finishing shot 
Then for the whoop and yell customary 
on such occasions, Gabe getting a few 
slaps on the back by the overjoyed Med- 
ico, for there at his feet was a fine, large 
moose whose spread of 45 inches seemed 
even too small for such a big body. But 
they were a very well matched pair of 
antlers just the same, with an excep- 
tionally large bell. 

It was all over now for Doc, and he 
was as happy as a school boy with a new 
sled, but the guide had only started, for 
it was up to him to skin and cut up the 
eareass so it could be carried to camp, 
as well as to care for the head prior to 
sending it to the taxidermist. 

With this done, the Doctor was on 
‘‘easy street’’ and could play ‘‘gentle- 
man’’ about camp, sleep, smoke, and 
whenever he felt so disposed, take a few 
shots at partridge and duck that fre. 
quented the lake; also have the laugh on 
the writer, who up to this time had not 
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been fortunate 
moose. 

As is usually the case, when one gets 
a moose, he sees all kinds of easy shots. 
As if they knew he had his bag limit. 
moose appear like domestic cattle. While 
on a partridge hunt, Doc saw a large 
bear feeding on his moose carcass, but 
like all bears, his eyesight was good, and 
he was on his way immediately, helped 
along by a fusillade from the automatic, 
but unhurt, as it was a hard shot. 

The writer had quite an experience 
during the stay at the outlying camp. 
The first morning we saw a moose with- 
in one hundred yards, but in the dim 
light it was impossible to determine 
whether or not it was a bull. It had no 
sooner moved off to our left when a bull 
answered our call in the opposite direc 
tion. Raynes would eall, the bull an- 


enough to shoot his 
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swer, and the cow he had with him would 
call him back. This three-cornered game 
kept up for some time, and finally the 
cow retained his affections, and they 
were off, swimming across the lake too 
far away to tell which one was the bull 

The next day we hunied north of Bel- 
videre Lake, and not seeing any moose, 
we paddled down t» the main inlet for 
the evening call. We got an answer 
from two bulls, but they would not 
come out and display themselves, and on 
the way back we saw two large otter 
swimming across the lake not fifty feet 
ahead of our canoe; quite an unusual 
thing for such a cautious animal. 

By the end of the sixth day we had 
seen, all told, nine moose, but they were 
mostly cows or small bulls, so we de- 
cided to return to head camp and try 
our luck in another direction. Reaching 
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Marchetti of Italy. 


We all had ‘‘his nibs’’ pictured as a 
fussy little dude with ‘‘biled’’ shirt and 
baby blue tie with hose to match, who 
would insist on the camps being tied up 
with silk ribbon and a flunkey in black 
velvet to wait on him; and yours truly, 
while saying nothing, was anxious to 
‘‘heat it’? out to our new section and 


stay there. 


“PORKIES.” 


Well, that afternoon we reached our 
new location and after several vain at- 
tempts, Raynes got an answer to his eall 


camp, we found that Mr. Lovejoy and 
: Mr. Kilton had left for St. John en route 
i for Boston with their game, and camp 
| being put in apple-pie order, as we were 
about to harbor royalty; and none other 
4 than the world-famous hunter, Count 
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that was like the roar of a lion in the dis- 
tance. This was repeated several times 
until he made his appearance across 2 
barren about 500 yards off, and the 
glasses told us that he was a big fellow 
with a spread of at least 50 inches. He 
kept edging his way along the border of 
woods adjoining the barren until 300 
yards away, when he came out to look 
things over carefully, and as it was fast 
growing dark, I decided to risk a shot 
from my good old .35 Winchester.’ 

With the crack of the rifle he threw 
back his head and stumbled into a near- 
by tree. Recovering himself, he turned 
and ’loped off into the thicket, hurried 
along by three more shots; but on in- 
vestigation we found that while hit, it 
was not a fatal wound, his tracks telling 
plainly that he had recovered sufficient- 
ly to make his escape. 

The next morning we stationed our- 
selves near the place where I shot at the 
big fellow, and soon our call was an- 
swered from the north, and preparation 
was made to give him a warm reception 
While in this exciting situation we saw 
a cow and calf moose over to the west of 
us making their way across a bog; at 
the same time we heard another answer 
to the south, which seemed nearer than 
the other call. 

It surely seemed like ‘‘something do- 
ing’’ this time. My head kept swinging 
from right to left in the hope of getting 
a glimpse of one or the other, when 
Raynes gave me a prod in the ribs and 
attracted my attention to an immense 
big bull to the east of us who was com- 
ing our way slowly but surely without 
answering our call. 

Think of it! Sitting on a slight ele- 
vation and moose on all sides of us 
Though the country seemed to be alive 
with moose, our attention was now given 
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to the foxy old fellow who was coming 
without fuss or noise. 

Now for the breathless excitement 
known only to those who have been there. 
On he came, nearer and nearer, with that 
wonderful big spread, clearing his way 
through small trees with as little effort 
as if they were so much grass, until with- 
in 150 yards, when he seemed to falter 
and refuse to come closer. 

Taking no chances, lest he might de- 
cide to go back into the thiek woods, I 
took extremely careful aim for a point 
just back of the foreshoulder and shook 
him from head to foot. At the second 
shot he dropped his head and plunged 
forward. I immediately rushed from my 
position down hill, over rocks and dead 
timber toward, my prize, finishing him 
with another shot. It was then all over 
but the shouting. 

No two Indians could have made more 
noise, for there lay before us a moose 
which carried a 55-inch spread of the 
finest matched antlers either of us had 
ever seen. [I think Charley Raynes. 
clever and experienced guide that he is, 
was as elated and excited as I. 

Well, the usual work of butchering 
was now in order, but as it was nearing 
noon, we decided to take off the head 
only and hike off to camp, as the team 
ster was coming in with the Count and 
we could send it back with him to St. 
John and leave it with Sinabaldi, onc 
of the best taxidermists in New Bruns- 
wick. We reached camp very noisily and 
received the congratulations of all the 
boys, and as it was now time for the 
canoe to go down the lake to meet ‘“‘his 
royal nibs,’’ our prize was set up in 
front of the canoe to show him what 
hunting New Brunswick affords. 

While this was going on we sat down 
to lunch and shot that moose all over 
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GABE CALLING. 


again several times; we were still talking 
about it when the Count arrived, accom- 
panied by the well-known writer and fa- 
mous woodsman, Douglas Wetmore 
Clinch 
a camp in one day. 

The Count was just the reverse of 





quite a splash of honor to hit 


what we expected, and made a big hit 
with us at once. He turned out to be 
a rugged, happy, dyed-in-the-wool sports 
man and eracker-jack good fellow in 
every sense of the word and everything 
said of him is to be said of Mr. Clinch 
We sat around the big camp table like 
a happy family, for I don’t think a more 
congenial bunch could have been col- 
lected. 

Count Marchetti at that time was the 
guest of the Canadian government, who 
turned him over to Mr. Clinch, as they 
knew he would know a most likely place 
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for him to get a moose, all of which 
speaks pretty well for the Raynes coun- 
try. 

Clinch proved himself an ace right off 
the reel. Our cook had gone back to St. 
John sick (love?), and Mr. Clinch vol- 
unteered to do the cooking in his ab- 
sence. He is as good a cook as he is a 
writer, so said we all of us; and, by the 
way, abused reader, don’t you think 
there was some class to us, blowing the 





miles over a great space of country, and 
then, without any trail or compass, come 
out to the canoe’s bow, and all this time 
he is looking for game and picking out 
the best walking for you! 

The next day was our last in the great 
woods, and little was done except pack 
up and say ‘‘good-bye’’ to all the boys, 
for we were all boys together; and as 
we were piling our guns and grips int» 
the wagon, we took one more fond look 
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THE BIG FELLOW; SPREAD 55 INCHES. AUTHOR TO LEFT, GUIDE RAYNES TO RIGHT. 


smoke of our pipes in the face of a real 
live count, and being served with flap- 
jacks by the famous Douglas Wetmore 
Clinch ? 

Now, just a few words about woods 
and woodsmen: It has often struck me 
as little short of miraculous how a guide 
can push a canoe up some almost hidden 
inlet of a lake, take you through the 
thickest kind of a jungle, circling for 


at Perch Lake camp in the distance 
where we had such a good time and 
where we hoped to come again next year. 

The trip home was uneventful, save a 
beautiful sail along the coast of Maine, 
where the boat stops at Eastport, Lubec 
and Portland, and arrived at Boston 
O. K. We took in a good show and caught 
the midnight train for New York; and 
then it was back to the treadmill for us. 
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KADIAK BEFORE THE FALL. 


IN THE ASHES OF AN ERUPTION 











i 
A contributor of Outdoor Life (the purser of the Steamship | 
Dora) rel .tes the thrilling experiences of the passengers and 

crew of this boat while sailing past Katmai Volcano, Alaska, | 
during the actual eruption of the mountain on June 6, 1912 | 





(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


J. E. THWAITES 


On the morning of the 6th we called 
at the cannery town of Uyak, on the west 
side of Kadiak island. The residents 
then reported that during the preceding 
few. days numerous severe earthquake 
shocks had been felt, and that in conse- 
quence a feeling of anxiety pervaded the 
community. The matter was made a sub- 
ject of a few jokes and we passed along. 
Continuing our course along the Sheli- 
koff straits for a few hours, at 1 o’clock 
we turned into Kupreanoff straits on our 


easterly way toward Kadiak, our next 
point of call. The day was an exceptional- 
ly beautiful one, and we were all on deck 
enjoying our cigar and the scenerv when 
suddenly someone shouted: ‘‘Look at 
the smoke.’’ Gazing off to the westward. 
in which direction he was pointing, we 
beheld across Shelikoff straits, on the 
mainland, an immense column of smoke 
ascending skyward, its diameter seeming 
to be at Jeast half a mile or a mile. Cap. 
tain MeMullen immediately took a bear- 
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if | ing on the wonderful object, consulted 
his chart, and pronounced it Katmai 
voleano, fifty-five miles almost due west. 
| Investigation seems to show that this vol- 
} eano has lain dormant for almost twenty 


years. 


RRO naa 


Of course we all thought of our cam- . | 
eras, but the distance was so great that 





_ansmoene 


the idea of securing a photograph was 4 
abandoned as impracticable. With in- 1 
tense interest we continued to watch the 
phenomenon, when it began to dawn 
upon our minds that it was rapidly be- 
coming dimmer and that a dark mass of 
the cloud was showing above the column, 
mingling with it and coming our way. 

Soon the cloud obscured the object of 
our attention altogether, and we ali ex- 
pressed regrets that a rainstorm should 
occur just at that time and spoil our 
view of what is a common enough sight, 
but that was somewhat beyond the ordi- 
nary. Still we watched the cloud with 
considerable interest, as it seemed differ- 
ent in some way, being especially black 
STEAMSHIP DORA and forbidding. Presently someone re- 
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ported seeing a flash of lightning. We 
laughed at the statement, asking him 
where he thought he was, as lightning 
is practically unknown in this part of 
the world. But we did not laugh long. 
As the cloud advanced the sky was rent 
with flash after flash, and we realized 
that this was no common cloud. At this 
time the theorv began to be advanced 
that the cloud was composed of voleanie 
dust, but the idea was rejected by most 
of us. 

Three hours after the outburst was first 
cbserved we were seventy-five miles from 
the voleano, and the advance guard of 
the cloud was directly overhead. It was 
now 4+ p. m. and the sun would not set 
for nearly six hours, but the minute that 
clond came between us and the sun it 
hegan te grow strangely dark. Then it 
was that we recognized the true nature 
of that ominous cloud. All steam was 
crowded on in an effort to reach Kadiak 
before the ashes should completely en- 
velop us, as it was now seen by all that 
there was a very dark night ahead of 
us. Still on each s*de of us there was a 
zone of bright sky above the horizon. 
and the light, while yellow or ghastly, 





KADIAK AFTER THE FALL 














STEAMSHIP DORA COVERED WITH VOLCANIC 
DUST. 
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was sufficient for all purposes. By 5 
p. m. the light space to the southward 
had disappeared and the electric lights 
were turned on. Still there was light 
enough for safe navigation among the 
narrow passages and the ship continued 
the race. By 6 o’clock the advance por- 
tion of the cloud was way out of sight 
beyond the horizon and small white 
flakes began to 
fall, and we ea- 
gerly_ pointed 
them out to each 
other as they 
lighted on dark 
articles of cloth- 
ing. Half an hour 
later, however, we 





when the last ribbon of clear sky was 
obseured, the light snuffed out like a 
candle, and we were left in absolute 
darkness. 

And now began the real rain of ashes. 
It fell in torrents. It swirled and eddied. 
Gravity seemed to have nothing to do 
with the course of its fall. The under 
side of the decks seemed to catch as much 

as the sides or the 








decks under our 
feet. Bright clus- 
ters of electric 
lights could be 
seen but a _ few 
feet away, and we 
had to feel our 
way about the 








were engaged in 
other occupations. 
The streak of 
bright sky to the northeast had narrowed 
to a mere fringe along the horizon and 
the faint light was yellow, wierd and 
uneanny. The shower of ashes had in- 
creased until the beaches and cliffs along 
the neighboring shore showed white and 
ghastly through the deep gloom. The 
ship had threaded the last tortuous chan- 
nel before reaching the entrance of Ka- 
diak harbor, now but a few miles away, 


VOLCANIC ASH, KADIAK. NOTE ASHES 
INSIDE THE WINDOW. 


deck. The offi- 
cers of the deck 
had to close. the 
windows of the pilot house tightly, 
and even then it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the man at 
the wheel could see the compass 
through the thick dust that filled the 
room. In the meantime lurid flashes of 
lightning glared continually round the 
ship, while a constant boom of thunder, 
sometimes coigciding with the flash, in- 
ereased the horror of the inferno raging 








ASH-COVERED FIELDS NEAR KADIAK, ALASKA, SEVEN WEEKS AFTER THE ERUPTION, 
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VOLCANIC ASH A FOOT DEEP ON KADIAK, ALASKA, SIX WEEKS 








AFTER THE ERUPTION OF 


KATMAI VOLC ANO, NINETY MILES DISTANT. 


around us. As far as seeing or hearing 
the water, or anything pertaining to 
earth, we might as well have been miles 
above the surface of the water. And still 
we knew the sun was more than two 
hours above the horizon. In the saloon 
everything was white with a_ thick 
layer of dust, while a thick haze filled 
the air. The temperature raised rapidly, 
and the air, what there was left of it, be- 
eame sultry, hzavy and stifling. Below 


while 
Dust filled our 


decks conditions were unbearable, 
on deek it was still worse. 


nostrils, sifted down our backs and smote 
Birds floun- 


the eye like a dash of acid. 
dered, crying wildly, through space and 
fell helpless to the deck. 

For nearly half an hour Captain Me- 
Mullen kept the ship in the same course, 
when, judging our position to be abreast 
of Milbray rocks, some three miles from 
Kadiak village, he turned at right angles 








Photo by J. W. Erskine SHOWING DEPTH OF 


Alaska Commercial Co.’s residence, 
yard. 


Kadiak, after the eruption. 
This is the residence or mansion of the old Russian Governor of Alaska. 





ASHES AT KADITAK. 
The ashes were two feet deep in the 
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to our course and made for the open Pa- 
cific. As the ship receded from the 
shore the wind freshened from the west. 
All sail was crowded on and every ad- 
vantage taken of wind and steam in an 
effort to run out the cloud. For ten 
long, weary, exasperating hours we sped 
along, without any abatement of either 
the inky blackness or the fell of dust, 
when about 5 a. m. a fiery red light be- 
gan to pervade the opaque atmosphere. 


into our ash-laden beds and slept farint» 
the day. 

All day of the 7th, all night and well 
into the morning of the 8th we sailed in 
full view of that boiling column ol 
smoke, with its enormous cloud spread 
out like a fan and trailing off over the 
horizon to seawsrd. A little figuring as 
to the area covered by that cloud gave 
the astounding sum of 100,000 square 
miles. 




















VOLCANIC ASH ON THE SURFACE OF THE OCEAN, CHIGNIK, ALASKA. 


Soon this gave way to a lurid yellow 
glare and once more objects could be 
seen about the decks. An hour or two 
more and we emerged from that horrible 
cloud and drew in long, deep breaths of 
God’s pure ocean air. How good it 
seemed. 

During the night the wind had fresh- 
ened until by morning it was blowing a 
living gale. The sea had assumed tre- 
mendous proportions, but we did not 
mind that. Sweating, panting and. ex- 
hausted, all who were not on duty rolled 


NOTE.—Since the foregoing story was set in 
type the editor has received an interesting 
personal letter from Mr. Thwaites, the au- 
thor, dated Seward, Alaska, October 16th, on 
the subject of the Katmai eruption from 
which we extract the following: 


“Katmai still refuses to show itself. We 
passed it early this month, but although it 
was a sunny day, there was a haze hanging 
over that part of the sky that baffled us in 
getting a look at the mountain itself. We 
are of the opinion that the haze comes from 
the volcano, and that it is still in action. On 
the 4th of October fumes filled the air at 
Uyak on Kadiak Island across the Straits 
from Katmai, a distance of nearly fifty miles. 
The eruption occurred June 6th. 


“When last in Bering Sea, September 26th, 
we saw Katmai pumice floating on the wa- 
ter. That shows that the currents along the 
coast of Alaska trend to the westward, for 
none of the pumice has been seen to the east- 
ward of where it fell, while that seen in Ber- 
ing Sea had traveled hundreds of miles in a 
westerly direction.” 
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SHOOTING DUCKS IN ZERO WEATHER 


I. LEE STORM 


One cold November afternoon, while 
the mercury was sticking around the 
zero mark, and the snow-filled wind was 
blowing a regular gale, my old friend 
Wolcott whispered in my left ear, 
‘*Let’s go duck hunting,’’ and as we 
had been contemplating a big duck hunt 
for some time I gladly consented. Men- 
ter, another old scout, was added to our 
party, which consisted of Wolcott, the 
big husky Y. M. C. A. secretary; Men- 
ter, the crack bullfrog shooter; Chuck, 
the auto nurse, and myself. 

An old one-lung auto, greatly affect- 
ed with hay fever, was secured, and off 
we bumped toward Sargeant’s Bluffs, 
a healthy little Iowa duck town some 
eight miles distant. We rolled into the 
duek neighborhood exactly on schedule 
time with the old buzz wagon snorting 
and wheezing like an old wind-broken 
street car horse. 

Woleott was the first to alight. He 
crammed a couple of shells into his old 
trusty, inhaled a deep breath of the 
balmy breeze, looked longingly toward 
the opposite side of the partly-frozen 
lake, lowered his head about forty-five 
degrees and commenced hoofing it off 
around the end of the lake, closely fol- 
lowed by Menter and myself. 

It was some time before ducks were 
finally scented. While Woleott and 
Menter were winging a few squirrels 
and putting a half dozen crows to the 
bad, I discovered a small flock of mal- 
lards in a patch of water protected by 
a dense growth of willows. Just as they 
were taking to the tall timber I bagged 
three big fat blueheads. 


Here is where the fun commenced. 

There was an old boat partly frozen 
in the ice. This I managed, with the 
aid of Wolcott and Menter, to get loose. 
and soon had it headed toward those fat 
buggers stretched out on the ice. Two 
long poles. a two-by-four and a duek 
call were the only implements obtainable 
to propel our craft safely out where my 
sad looking goslings were quietly re- 
posing, 

Woleott said, ‘‘ Wait, Storm, let an 
old life saver help you.’’ We gave a 
mighty snort, and after a few desperate 
heaves we finally persuaded the old tug 
to change her mind and were off to sea. 
Running an old boat, partly covered 
with ice, with two poles, a two-by-four 
and a duck eall, were beyond our me- 
chanical horizon. ‘‘If you show apti- 
tude,’’ says Woleott, ‘‘I’ll let you hold 
the steering wheel.’’ After about 
twenty-five minutes of splashing in the 
cold water, with the raw wind blowing 
a regular gale, we discovered that we 
had actually advanced just 18 feet to- 
ward my big fat fellows stretched out 
on the ice. It was asad ease. Suddenly 
Woleott’s big bovine face turned to a 
ghastly pale, then reddened into a deep 
crimson. His eves were commencing to 
take on a glassy appearance and I 
immediately apprehended something 
dreadful had happened. 

Looking back of us Woleott velled. 
‘‘Storm, it’s freezing us in; let’s turn 
toward the shore.’’ We rearranged our 
sails, cast a shy glance leeward, oiled 
the duck call and proceeded to coax thi 
old tub to retrace her tracks toward 
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Menter, who had bagged two more mal- 
lards and was smoking his_ short- 
stemmed pipe very serenely. 


Wolcott planted himself in the stern 
of our barge and commenced spitting 
water like a sea lion. I was kept busy 
trying to remember one of my prayers 
but could not recall one word. ‘‘Stand 
up and wiggle the old heifer,’’ com- 
mands Wolcott, in piercing tones. ‘‘Give 
her all you have got. Just look at that 
flock of mallards and our guns are on 
the shore.’’ Wolcott sat with the duck 
call in his hands while we tossed gently 
in the ripples and I looked in the tool 
box, the oil can and in other unlikely 
places for the crank. Then Wolcott un- 
limbered. ‘‘ You misplaced deck hand,’’ 
said he, kindly. ‘‘Get that thingumajig 
and shove until you see stars. If you 
think you can make a boat go by mess- 
ing around the cil cans and wiping your 
hands on my fifty-eight cent shirt, 
you’ve got another think coming.’’ 


By this stage of the game we were 
completely covered with ice. Our hands 
were frozen fast to our fence rails, and 
the boat was one solid cake of ice, and 
it was with great difficulty that we kept 
our equilibrium. The wind was terrific. 


During the past hour and forty min- 
utes we had advanced about twelve feet 
toward our loved ones at home. It was 
fastly approaching sundown. By the 
time Menter could have secured aid Wol- 
eott would have been frozen stiff. Our 
trousers and hunting coats were plas- 
tered with ice. 


While I was gracefully rocking the 
boat and whispering, ‘‘Throw out the 
life line,’’ I heard something rip. It was 
Wolcott prying his underpinnings loose. 
He had remained perched on the rear 
seat only a few minutes when he froze 


fast. I thought I would be compelled 
to pry him loose with my willow sap- 
ling. He remained steadfast. He was 
unmovable. After a few more rips he 
was again seen on deck. 

Finally the dear little craft took pity 
on us and gracefully turned her nose 
toward the farmer’s hen house, which 
was but a short distance away, and the 
angry wind blew a little harder, and we 
commenced to move, yes, really move, 
farther away from my dead ones, but 
nearer land. I doubt if Washington 
crossing the Delaware had to buck ice 
one-half as much as Wolcott and myself, 
nor was there any more pleasant sensa- 
tions trickling down the spinal column 
of Coiumbus, as he was about to discover 
America, than there was down our own 
vertebra when we struck mud that would 
bear our own weight without going in 
to our ears. Wolcott said, ‘‘Climb out, 
old timer, we have got to make shore or 
bust a hame strap.’’ I had already bust- 
ed two. Overboard I went, closely fol- 
lowed by Wolcott with blood in his eye. 
Kerplunk. We hit the surf in unison. 
Our hoots were soon chuck full of nice, 
muddy, ice-cold water. Step by step we 
waded through the thin ice. Splash! I 
went down on all fours and proceeded 
to do the pacing stunt in the broken path 
made by Wolcott beating it to shore. My 
near boot was partly removed and the 
off one was heavily laden with good old 
Iowa mud. 

When we reached shore we kicked off 
a cake or two of erystal ice, fondly em- 
braced each other, rubbed noses, con- 
gratulated ourselves, picked up our guns 
and proceeded to locate Menter. We 
found him curled up behind a bunch of 
willows. He was about to murder a big 
bull frog. He had exploded most of 
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his shells on a farmer’s brindle dog. 


As we were becoming rather ‘‘holler’’ 
underneath our belts, we started back 
to Chuck, who was holding down the 
warm side of the old auto. It was sweetly 
purring. 

With our boots full of ice water, our 
clothing plastered with ice, no ducks, 
and the old gas critter refusing to budge, 
here is where Wolcott, Menter and I lost 
our religion. The old honk konk ma- 
chine wouldn’t move a muscle. Chuck, 
our trusty auto nurse, was there with 
the strong gab. It was beautiful to 
watch him. He was scientific from start 
to finish. No guess work with him. He 
knew the principle and theory of gas 
engines, and the things that were opaque 
mysteries to us were simply little 
axioms to him. We watched him with 
the utmost enjoyment, and it was just 
like seeing that good book, ‘‘The Gas 
Engine for Beginners,’’ illustrated with 
moving pictures. Wolcott had a wearied 
look on his face resembling the facial 
expression of a dead duck died from 
starvation. This expression, however, 
was somewhat changed when he was in- 
formed that we would not be arrested 
for exceeding the speed limit. 


Chuck adjusted things all around with 
much care; set the spark and gave the 
fly-wheel a confident yank. We tried 
to look surprised when the go-devil re- 
sponded, just as the Sphinx would if you 
kicked her in the ribs. Chuck yanked 
once or twice more. Then he stood up 
and rubbed his hair. We three cold, 
shivering yaps stood in perfect silence 
and said nothing. 

‘When it wouldn’t start he was so 
pained that he swore at us. If I had 
Chuck’s mechanical genius I would 
study in a theological seminary and then 
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go aS a missionary to the desert of Sa- 
hara where I- would be quite safe 
from it. 


Menter sat in the front seat and 
smoked placidly while we admired 
Chuck’s work. It took us fifty-nine 
minutes to go twenty rods, where Wol- 
eott spied a farm house. The machine 
ceased to sneeze. I patted her on the 
brow and earnestly begged her to just 
go one mile without stoppmg and we 
would gladly hoof it into town. 


After taking the engine apart a 
couple of times, filling her abdomen 
with cheap gasolene, putting a quarter 
in the carbureter, slipping a life pre- 
server on the batteries, and a few other 
stunts, Chuck shouted aloud for an in- 
sanity commission. Then he turned the 
fly-wheel the wrong way and the dear 


little thing started home. 

Wolcott fainted. 

We ssteadily but quietly advanced 
thirteen paces when the measly old brute 
coughed, snorted, groaned, ceased pur- 
ring, gave one faint whisper and then 
died. 

At this juncture I rolled up my 
sleeves, wiggled everything movable in 
a business like manner, and gave a 
mighty heave at the wheel. It moved 
ahead nine inches. There was a snap- 
ping, ripping sound. For a minute my 
heart stood still for fear the thing had 
started. But no. It was only two sus- 
pender buttons. I got up to repair the 
damages. 

*‘Some people try to start a buzz 
wagon as if they were moving a piano,’’ 
said Wolcott, meditatively. ‘‘Try wind- 
ing your watch,’’ piped in Menter, who 
was awakened from peaceful slumber by 
the ripping of my suspender buttons. 

I asked Chuck if he knew the differ- 
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ence between a gasolene engine and a 
corn crib. 

We were really proud of the way 
Chuck cornered the situation and found 
the rinctum that lets the gasolene into 
the engine, 

Chuck and Menter got a whiff of the 
farmer’s fire and advanced steadily to- 
ward the kitchen, where they thawed out 
their cramped bodies. They were as ob- 
stinate as the old auto. They remained, 
planted close to the kitchen range, all 
night. 

Wolcott and I hiked it three miles 


into town. We arrived just in time to 
catch a late train home. Upon our ar- 
rival into Sioux City we at once landed 
in a restaurant and got on the outside 
of a big juicy steak. While we quietly 
sat there filling our bread baskets I 
couldn’t help thinking of those three 
lonesome buggers we left on the lake. 

The next time we go duck hunting 
when it is below zero, with an old one- 
lung auto, we will hunt skunks instead. 
We ean drive the skunk into the hen- 
house and then burn the dog durned 
thing. 








Is never satisfied, 





An Idler’s Philosophy 


Some men are always on the run, 
And almost out of breath; 

No time to laugh, no time for fun, 
They rush themselves to death. 

But somehow, I’m not built that way, 

For I don’t know how long I’ll stay, 

So I’m taking this life 


A lifetime spent in hoarding gold 
May suit some people bcst— 

To fret and worry, storm and scold, 
And never stop to rest. 

But I’ll confess that’s not my way, 

For trouble’s sure to come some day, 

So I’m taking this life 


The man who wants the biggest slice 


And by the time he’s fixed real nice 

You'll hear that fellow’s died— 
So what’s the use to look ahead; 
We'll surely be a long time dead, 
And we'd better take life 


RALPH WOODWORTH. 


easy 
while 
I 
can. 
easy 
while 
I 
can. 
easy 
while 
we 
can. 
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ON THE TRAIL IN SUN RIVER BASIN, 





ELK HUNTING IN MONTANA 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


O. D. ROBERTSON 


The fact is generally known in Mon- 
tana and the Northwest that the head of 
Sun River, in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, is one of the few places left 
in the United States where elk are plenti- 
ful, as well as all kinds of other game. 
Here are found whitetail, blacktail, mule- 
ear and fan-tail deer, though the latter 
two species are much less numerous than 
the former. 

The Rocky Mountains afford some of 
the most picturesque scenery in Amer- 
ica, but parts of it are extremely rough 
and difficult to hunt. This part is 
where the mountain sheep and :nountain 
goats roam with undisputed pleasure; 
also bear of three or four different 


species, mountain lions, lynx and numer- 
ous other fur-bearing animals. 

It was to the head of Sun River that 
a party of seven, consisting of M N. 
Lease, Fred Harrison, Ed Smock, J. W. 
Fulmer, Mae Depew, A. R. Byrd and I 
started from Great Falls, Montana, on 
November 3, 1911. It is about one hun- 
dred miles from the falls, where we in- 
tended to camp on Glenn Creek, a small 
fork of the North fork of Sun River, 
which heads close to Goat Mountain For 
a party that wastes no time, it takes 
three days and a half to make the trip. 
We had two four-horse teams loaded 
with our equipage and camp supplies. It 
was well along in the afternoon of _the 
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third day when we reached Sun River at 
the mouth of Beaver Creek, at the old 
Government cabin, oceupied by the For- 
est Service. 

Here we left our wagons and harness 
and packed our outfit up Sun River, fif- 
teen miles to our camp on Glenn Creek, 
arriving there about 2 o’elock in the aft- 
ernoon. It was dark before we had 
everything arranged in camp to suit us. 


mentioned here; an 8 by 10 tent in 
which to keep supplies, oats, pack-sad- 
dies and other junk too numerous to 
mention. 

We had plenty of bedding. We made 
our mattresses out of fir boughs, which 
make the best in the land when «made 
right. Our camp stove was one of the 
knock-down kind, which oceupied but 
little space, being 4 inches thick, 2 feet 




















HORSE PACKED, WITH ELK 


So we got no hunting to speak of until 
the morning of the 8th, and not very 
early in the morning either, as Ed for- 
got to get up and start the fire—that 
being usually his job. We were all out 
for pleasure, and none of us considered 
it much of a pleasure to rise before day- 
break in the cold, frosty morning and 
get breakfast. 

Our camp outfit consisted of one 10 
by 12 tent, in which we slept, also a 
great many specialties that will not be 


HEAD ON TOP OF PACK. 


long and 2 feet wide, making it very 
easy to pack on a horse. 

We hewed out a few poles and nailed 
them together, which made a very nice 
table, also made stools the same way. 
The stream, the North fork, which ran 
by a few feet away, furnished plenty 
of excellent water. Ed felled a large 
tamarack tree across the stream, making 
a nice foot-bridge right at camp, giv- 
ing us access to both sides of the stream 
as hunting grounds. Taking everything 
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into consideration, we had one of the 
finest camps I ever had the pleasure of 
being in. 

We were well supplied with artillery, 
all of the Winchester make. Lease, Full- 
mer and Smock all had .30-40 Winches- 
ters, using the .30-40 U. S. army ear- 
tridge. Harrison had a .32 special half- 
magazine. Depew had a .25-35 calibre. 
Byrd and I had .30-.30 full magazines 

Being the guide and boss packer, it 
was my duty to give the party their in- 
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took their trail with renewed energy and 
followed it zig-zagging around the moun- 
tain, up and down, over logs, windfalls 
and coulees for about five miles, com- 
ing out on Moose Creek, abuut three 
miles below Bear Creek pass. Our trail 
led across the creek and up the moun- 
tain on the opposite side, directly away 
from camp, and it was getting well along 
in the day then, so we quit the trail 
and took up Moose Creek. We had not 
gone over half a mile before we began 

















OUR CAMP ON SUN RIVER, WITH 


structions as to direction, route to fol- 
low, signs and soon. I directed Smock, 
Depew and Byrd: up Glenn Creek; Full- 
mer and Lease on the high. divide up to 
Goat Mountain; Harrison and myself up 
the mountain back of the camp toward 
the licks and the head of Moose Creek 

Harrison and I were climbing the 
mountain up above the licks when we 
ran across a fresh trail of three elk, a 
cow and two other smaller ones. We 





GOAT AND BEAR SKINS ON TENT. 


to strike all kinds of elk tracks in the 
snow, which was about twelve inches 
deep at this point, making travel diffi- 
eult and our progress slow, as it was 
up-hill to boot. We had traveled near- 
ly two miles up the creek. Elk tracks 
were so thick you could not follow one 
to save your life, and getting fresher all 
the time. While scouting along I glanced 
off to our left about sixty yards. I 
eaught the glimpse of a yellowish or 
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buckskin coat in the timber, being able 
to just see his head and neck. I pointed 
him out to Harrison, who fired at him 
twice in rapid succession, the bullets 
both going wild and over his head. The 
elk, which was a forked horn bull. made 
two or three jumps down the hill toward 
us, stopped and turned broadside. I 
grabbed Harrison by the shoulder and 
shook him severely, for I saw he had a 
very bad attack of elk or buck fever, 
and just made him get down steady in 
the sights, and that time he brought 
him down. We saw five or ten more 
cows and calves. go scampering off 
through the thick timber, but we. did not 
want them: we were looking for the 
male elk with the big horns, so we let 
the rest go. We skinned out the animal 
and hung up the meat. I took the head 
and sealp on my back and we started for 
camp. It was then getting late in the 
afternoon, and we had seven miles to 


go on the way to camp. I shot a fine 
whitetail buck. We also ran across 
Smock and Depew. They had some fine 
shooting at a large bull elk, lying down, 
but Smock said he was too big for him— 
elk fever. 

Byrd had fared better, being separated 
from Smock and Depew. He struck out 
toward Bear Creek, through a flat lake 
basin of timber, coming out in a small 
park. Mr. Byrd, being a very fine 
marksman and a lover of the sport, 
brought down a seven-point bull elk the 
first shot, and when we arrived in camp, 
he had his trophy there for our examina- 
tion. 

Fullmer and Lease brought in two 
whitetail does and had quite a chase 
after a grizzly bear, but were unable to 
stop him with their .30-40s, although ° 
wounded him very badly. 

We built a fine camp-fire that even- 
ing and I roasted some of the elk ribs, 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS BIG HEAD. 
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PACKING IN THE ELK MEAT. 


which I thought Ed and Mae would 
founder themselves on before they got 
enough. 

The following morning Lease, Full- 
mer and I went up Moose Creek. Byrd, 
Depew and Smock went across the North 
fork onto Sheep Mountain after sheep 
Harrison stayed in eamp, being too sore 
and lame to venture out, and besides be- 
ing pretty well satisfied with his first 
elk. 

We went up Moose Creek about four 
miles, to where the Bear Creek trail 
comes across onto Moose Creek. There we 
struck one of the largest elk trails I ever 
saw—ten feet wide and packed down 
like a pavement with elk tracks—so we 
took the trail in a running walk, but had 
only proceeded about half a mile when 
we came ont of the heavy timber into 
the head of an open ravine of prairie 


swamp and willows. As we came into 


view of the head of the draw, we looked 
across on the opposite slope, and there 
was one of the finest bunches of elk T 





ever saw. After picking out and shoot- 
ing three of the largest bulls, one apiece 
being our limit, we counted the rest, as 
they moved off up the grassy hillside 
There 160 in the bunch, besides 
One 


were 
the three fine specimens we killed. 
was a six-point and two were eight- 
We skinned out the 


and fixed the heads for mounting, 


point bulls. meat 
so we 
could pack them out, and went to camp, 
arriving there about two hours after 
dark. 

The other boys had got three moun- 
tain sheep and a small black bear that 
day. 


nice whitetail buek. 


Harrison, while at camp, killed a 


The following three days were passed 
in a regular blizzard, so we stayed in 
camp and played ecards, to pass away 
the time. 

The morning after the stovm broke we 
all tried to climb the mount. .n up Moose 
Creek, but the snow being deep, we gave 
it up and went to camp; then we took 


packed in our ame. 
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the horses and 
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While after the elk on Moose Creek, we 
jumped a bunch of seventeen elk. Depew 
and Smock each brought down a young 
bull, after a volley of long-range shoot- 
ing. I killed two more blacktail deer, 
while packing in, and could have killed 
a dozen, the snow being so deep, bat we 
all had our limit. We did not hunt 
much for three or four days more, only 
a little after deer, until all the boys 
got their limit of three each. I killed a 
fine mountain goat and a medium-sized 
mountain sheep, while packing our game 
near Goat Mountain. We packed down 
to the river to our wagon, making three 
trips, until we got all our meat out, 
and waited there two days for the sun to 
shine, so we could get a picture; but it 
was snowing and hazy all the time, so we 


could not get any good photographs. 
The one of four horses packed with elk 
meat, and Mr. Byrd, are at the mouth 
of Glenn Creek, one-half mile below our 
eamp. It took us five days to get back to 
the falls, and I think we had the finest 
lot of meat ever brought out of that sec- 
tion, consisting of seven elk, twenty-one 
deer, four mountain sheep, one goat and 
one bear. ‘the crowd was the finest 
bunch of fellows I was ever out with. 
All were willing to take hold and help, 
also rough it and not complain about the 
hardships encountered. We are all de- 
termined to again try our luck in the 
Sun River basin the coming fall. Next 
time we intend to start about two weeks 
earlier, and take advantage of the bear 
hunting, as we were too late on our last 
trip, most of them being holed up 














Haven’t You? 


One time I went a-fishin’ ’an I caught a string of fish; 

As fine a bunch of finnies as a man could ever wish; 

I went a-prancin’ homeward jest as proud as I could be 

For to catch the looks of envy that the crowd would throw at me; 
I waltzed right up on Main Street in a sort of careless way, 

And { kept my ears wide open for the things that they would say; 
They looked the big ones over, like they might be some they’d lost, 
Then they asked me, kind of casual, what the bunch of them had cost. 
I started to explain, but I’ll be everlastin’ skinned, 

That mob of half-baked idiots just stood around and grinned. 

I got so blamed infernal mad, I bet that bunch of men 

That I could catch as much next day, and sealed it with a ten. 

So shortly after midnight we started for the brook, 

Where I would give them lessons as to fishing with a hook. 

I commenced to angle early, just as soon as it was light, 

And [I fished ’till after sundown, and I never got a bite. 

I’d like to be an honest man, but what’s the tarnal use, 

When you’ve got to like a lot of fools, and stand their rude abuse. 
If I’m ever on a jury, you can count the case as lost, 

For the man goes free that kills the cuss that asks him what it costs: 
What’s the use of having churches and a lot of Sunday schools? 

In times like these a man would bust a dozen Golden Rules. 


CLIFF CRAWFORD. 
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“IT IS WELL TO FISH THE POOL ALWAYS FOUND AT A BEND, FROM THE BEND ABOVE.” 


TROUTING IN EARLY SPRING 





Descriptive of Trout Fishing When the Season 
Opens, With a Hint or Two Concerning Tackle. 





O. W. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


By mid-February, when there is little 
sign or hint of spring anywhere, we be- 
gin to feel the influence of the approach- 
ing season. I don’t know why it is, but 
we go through our tackle boxes, 
straighten out compartments, repair 
broken lures, ete., and by the Ist of 
March we are varnishing rods, oiling 
reels and doing a hundred and one 
things which we might just as well put 
off for another month or six weeks, al- 
most. ‘‘Might just as well be ready,’’ 






we say, and go to it. Of all men the 
true disciple of Izaak Walton is fore- 
handed. After all, the getting ready is 
half the fun; so if we spend two months 
in pleasant anticipation, whose business 
is it, anyway? That angler is wise who 
takes time by the fore-tup. 

The proper varnishing of a rod takes 
time as well as patience. Not any old 
varnish will do. Better send to a tackle 
manufacturer and get some of his best 


product—25 cents worth will revarnish 
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“OTHERS SELECT THE LITTLE MEAN- 
DERING BROOKLETS,” 


half a dozen rods. Clean the rod thor- 
oughly before attempting to apply the 
varnish. If there are frayed windings 
anywhere in evidence, replace them and 
give the silk a couple coats of shellac 
two or three days; or better, a week be- 
The var 
nishing should be done in a warm room 


fore you apply the varnish. 


free from dust, where the rod ean be 
suspended from the tip if possible; if 
not, joint by joint. Attach a weight to 
the lower end of each joint or rod se 
that any little crooks and bends will be 
eliminated... .Surprising how much such 
treatment will do for an. old battle 


searred rod. - Let the rod hang so for a 


few days; two weeks would be better 
While the rod is drying you can get the 
rest of the tackle in readiness for Open- 
ing Day. This preparation is a part of 
early spring fishing, and not the least 
important part, either. 

Opening Day! What a meaning-full 
term it is! What recollections it brings 
to mind! ‘‘Opening Day’’! Our lips 
linger over the word so that our minds 
may taste its inner meaning. It is the 
day that seems of utmost importance, 
and not the stream or tackle, though we 
consider both as though they were mat- 
ters of life ani death. Some of us make 
our way to broad and deep streams, 
while others select the little meandering 
brooklets, so sympathetic and compan- 
ionable that they seem part and parcel 
of the life of the one who follows them. 
Whatever the theater of the first day’s 
trouting, the tackle must necessarily be 
practically the same, though a man’s 
pocketbook may well determine the cost 
of the outfit. Be assured it is not the 
price of the rod that marks one man a 
sportsman and another a duffer; it is 
the spirit of the individual that forever 
counts. 

On Opening Day many of wus use 
worms. It may be that trout will rise to 
flies when ice is yet found along the 
stream’s edges and the shady swamps are 
full of snow; but I always regard with 
suspicion the stories one sometimes reads 
of large catches taken upon a fly under 
those circumstances. I regard worm 
fishing early in the season as legitimate 
I had rather take trout upon flies; but 
if the fuzzy-wazzy lures are unavailing, 
what will you? I have journeyed far 
for the first day and am face to face 
with, not a theory, but a fact—worms 
or a basket guiltless of spotted beauties 
Oh, I fish for something besides fish, 
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have returned many a time with empty 
creel because the finicky trout would not 
rise to my lures, but on the first day I 
want fish, and am going to have them, 
too, if worms will help me out. It is 
well enough for us to talk about ‘‘sports- 
manship’’ and ‘‘consistency,’’ but trout 
are trout in April. A worm handled by 
a sportsman is a true bait; I very nearly 
said lure. 

I do not vary my tackle one iota when 
using flies from what I employ when 
fishing with worms or grasshoppers; 
more of the latter sport in a later chap 
ter. Let the rod be as light as the char 
acter of the stream and skill of the fish- 
erman will warrant. It would be th: 
height of folly to attempt to use a 31%- 
ounce wand on a brushy brooklet where 
the fisherman must sometimes get down 
upon hands and knees and erawl, or sep- 
arate the brush by main foree. On such 
a stream a rather stiff 7-ounce rod woul] 





“IT WOULD NOT BE A FISHERMAN AT ALL WERE 
NOT PUT IN MY BASKET.” 
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IN NATURE’S GARDEN 


“It is the call of the bluebirds and budding ar 


butus that-takes me trout 
on Opening Day.” 


IT NOT FOR WHAT I CATCH 


fishing 


THAT 
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“ONE LEARNS THAT AN OVERHANGING 

BANK SHELTERS TROUT.” 
be about the thing. Upon the other 
hand, if the stream be an open meadow 
brook or a broad and deep stream, then 
the angler can gratify his desire for 
light tools. But always bear in mind 
that the novice should not begin fishing 
with a 3-ounce rod; that is, unless he is 
willing to buy several. As to how much 
to pay for a rod, that all depends upon 
the angler. If he has money to lavish on 
an outfit he will want to invest at least 
$20, though should he be economically 
inclined, either from ehoice or neces- 
sity, $5 will supply him with a service- 
able tool, even in the lighter weights. 
I know of at least one firm that puts out 
a 3-ounce rod for $5 that is all but per- 
fect. 


Reel and line can be dismissed with a 
word, though many paragraphs would be 
a pleasure. The best all-round trout 
reel is a single-action of, say, 60 yards, 
costing anywhere from 50 cents up. 
There is a new reel upon the market— 
a multiplier — with protected handle, 
adapted to fly fishing, which, I think, 
is going to prove a good trout reel. Un- 
doubtedly, in reeling for trout as we 
sometimes do, when bait fishing in early 
spring, the double multiplier is the 
thing, though owing to its out-reaching 
handle, it can not wel! be used in fly 
fishing. This latter reel, is suited to both 
kinds of fishing. I like the idea, and 
the reel is well made. The best enam- 
eled line is the thing, 50 yards of me- 
dium-sized on a 60-yard reel, so that 
there is plenty of room for spooling. As 
to the particular make— Oh, well, suit 
yourself, so long as you purchase that 
bearing the trade mark of a reputable 
manufacturer. Always the line should be 
strong enough to break the hook in case 
of a snag. It is annoying to have the 
line part at the tip of the rod when 
twenty-five yards or more are out. Get 
the best tackle you can afford. 

I always use a 3-foot leader, whether 
fly or bait fishing. a small No. 2 hook 
and smaller fly, having proved to my 
own satisfaction that the small fly is, 
nine times out of ten, more attractive 
than the large one, and now-a-days I 
seldom use over one, usually what is 
known as the ‘‘dry’’ fly, though I some- 
times fish ‘‘wet’’ with it. As to what 
particular fly to use in the early spring, 
it would be impossible to say, unless one 
knew the particular stream to be fished , 
even then he might fall down. In no 
season are the trout so finicky as early 
in the spring before insect life is nu- 
merous. Personally, I much doubt the 
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advisability of depending upon flies be- 
fore the living insects are found flitting 
above the surface of the water. If you 
are determined to use only flies, then in- 
vest in a dozen standard patterns—the 
ones most used in your locality—and go 
to it; but should you return home at 
night with empty creel, I will not be 
mean enough to say, ‘“‘I told you so.’’ 
Not I. 

It seems to me that in modern articles 
upon angling too much space is devoted 
to tackle and too little to methods and 
the subtle charm of the woods and wa- 
ters, which makes angling so attractive 
I believe in good tackle, talk tackle and 
write tackle, but I am here to tell you 
this month that more depends upon the 
man behind the rod—his knowledge of 
the fish he seeks to capture, their habits 
and ways—than upon the tackle. While 
I love to fish for fish; mo man is more 
delighted by a good basket than I; yet 
I wish to confess to vou that it is the 
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indefinable attractiveness of the open, 
the call of the bluebirds and budding ar 
butus that takes me trout fishing on 
Opening Day. Bless you, I wouldn’t be 
a fisherman at all were it not for what 
I catch that I do not put into my basket. 
I know the ways of trout; I can say that 
without a smack of conceit; just where 
to cast, where the big ones lie ete., etc, 
a sort of knowledge hard to impart, but 
a knowledge which will come to anyone 
who intelligently observes the ways of 
the fish in spring time. 

One soon learns that an overhanging 
bank shelters trout, though the angler 
should have a care lest he approach tov 
close and jar the sensitive soil. A noise 
so long as it is not communicated to the 
water by vibrations, will not disturb fish 
in the least. Upon the other hand, a 
eareless footstep will often send them to 
the hidden recesses of pools. In fishing 
an overhanging bank, dance the flies 
along the upper edge, just where the 








“I AM BNOUGH OF A PISCATORIAL PHILISTINE TO FISH DOWNSTREAM MOST OF THE TIME.” 
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current sets downward. If using worms, 
as: you may in early spring, let the cur- 
rent earry the garden hackle down and 
out of sight. Do not worry about it; it 
will be either a snag or a fish—some- 
times both. In bait fishing always work 
downstream. <A _ rock. an upturned 
stump, a sunken log, even a current- 
hollowed pool in the sand of the river 
bed, all spell trout. If using bait, let it 
down into such places from above, en- 


There is no single best way to fish. A 
wise angler meets the requirements of 
the stream, day and whims of the fish. 
Adaptability is the trout fisher’s ‘most 
valuable asset. 

REELING ror Trout.—A whole article 
might well be devoted to the subject, 
but we must condense our remarks to a 
paragraph. It is well to fish the pool 
at the bend from the bend above. What 
matter if it be a hundred and fifty or 














smell 





“WHEN LOW-LYING BRUSH HUGS THE SURFACE OF THE WATER FOR RODS AT A TEME AND 


FLY-FISHING IS OUT OF THE QUESTION, 


deavoring to allow the current to have 
its will with the worm, as it does with 
those washed into the stream by every 
rain. Trout are quick to discover that 
there is something wrone with the ac- 
tions of an inexpertly handled bait; ex- 
pertness is a synonym for naturalness 
If fly fishing, there are times when east- 
ing from below is advisable, though I 
am enough of a piseatorial Philistine to 
fish down stream most of the time. 


BAIT-REELING IS THE ONLY METHOD.” 


even two hundred feet distant? More 
than once I have taken a dozen fish from 
such a pool, even when following upon 
the heels of an expert angling artist. 
The reeling of a pound fish up a hun 
dred feet of swift water calls for pa- 
tience, skill and finesse. Always at the 
foot of a rapid, one will find a pool with 
trout, even in the rapids later in the sea- 
son, and it pays to know ‘how to reel 
them. Where low-lying brush hugs the 
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surface of the water for rods at a time 
and fly fishing is ott oi the question, 
bait-reeling is the only method. The in 
experienced will be surprised to find 
that the current will carry the bait down 
amid the interlacing branches, providing 
the line is payed out not too fast nor yet 
too slow. Fish are in tliuse places and 
ready to bite, because few strings are at- 
tached to the worms floating down to 
them. In reeling a fish up through the 
branches, take plenty of time, and nine 
out of a dozen will come to your creel. 
The element of chance adds to the at- 
tractiveness. If a fish jumps over a 
brush when he should have gone under, 
you will have to coax him to jump back, 
swearing or praying the while as your 
habit is. You will lose hooks, but with a 
good line, that is all. Never lose your 
patience, for that means something more 
serious than a broken hook. 

Yes, there is much to learn about 
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trout fishing in the early days of spring, 
and, as we have pointed out elsewhere 
in this article, it is the environment, the 
blandishments of the out-o’doors, that 
makes spring fishing so attractive. It 
is not the tolls, nor yet the fish that 
impels us to observe Opening Day, but 
an aboriginal longing for the open; per 
haps a heritage from the time when ou 
forefathers wrested their living from 
Nature by brute force. 
first robin or bluebird awakens respon 


The song of the 


sive echoes in our hearts, not because we 
are fishermen an@ possess the tools of 
our eraft, but because the All-Father has 
implanted certain desires in our hearts— 
desires which Nature alone can satisfy 
We fish for something other than mere 
trout, beautiful as flowers though thev 
are; we fish for soul-satisfaction. Every 
man is at heart an aborigine. Civiliza- 
tion is but a veneer. Rise, let us go 
fishing. 








And are just as tired out 
Then come up the old excu 


In the better looking place 
All along the other side. 


So in everything we find 


If we get to feeling blue, 


We are very apt to start 





Fishing Philosophy 
When we’ve tramped for weary miles, 
And have tried the countless wiles 
In a vain attempt to catch elusive fish; 
When for hours we've searched about 
As a disappointed fisherman could wish; 


And we say the fish abide 


When we start to lag behind, 
And the job we’re working on is going wrong; 


As we’re often prone to do, 


For it’s always human nature 
That no matter where we’re tied, 
All the better looking places 
Seem along the other side. 


ses, 


Ss 


the same old song. 


GEORGE B. STAFF. 





























CAMPFIRE 
TALKS 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


No. 10—The Weather 


When you meet some one who is not as 
well-bred as an Indian and who feels that 
he must say something—‘Nice weather 
we’re having?” Personally. I rate that chap 
as being solid bone above the ears and se- 
cretly wonder where the ax is, and agree 
with everything he says. What’s the use? 

We will now proceed to talk about the 
weather. “Weather” is really a retail term; 
at wholesale we call it “climate.” And there 
is nothing of more importance to man than 
the weather. Business is betting on the 
weather; and I mean any and all kinds of 
business, too. If the weather has been bad 
we usually call it “crop failure,’ but it is 
the same old weather Mr. Bonehead tries to 
be polite in mentioning. At sea we call it 
“ship wreck,” as a rule, or “storm” is still 
another name we use; but reduced to the 
last analysis it is still “the weather” in the 
form of wind, fog, ice or something. If the 
weather were always fine there would be no 
ship wrecks, no crop failure and no life on 
earth. Things would stagnate. A man may 
swear at a storm, but it is the very thing 
that keeps him alive a year hence; thus 
do we so often hit our best friends in the 
dark. 

J. J. Hill said something to me once that 
has given me food for thought by the hour: 
“Young man,” and he shot it at me in that 
machine-gun fashion of his, “remember this: 
The most important lines on a map are the 
lines that divide land from water, because 
man cannot live under water. The next 
most important lines are ‘the lines of cli- 
mate.’” The dictionary calls them “Isother- 
mal” lines, which is a fancy and utterly 
needless Greek way of saying “equal” (iso) 
“heat”; (therm) lines. Hill meant more 


- as mere temperature; he included the 
1 : 


rainfall, the wind movement and all other 
things that go to make up “the weather.’ 
In short, wise old J. J. meant to say that 
next to water and dry land the most im- 
portant thing on earth to man—or to any- 
thing else, for that matter—is the weather, 
at a certain time and place. 

The only difference between the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, Greenland and the Sa- 
hara desert, for instance, is solely in the 
kind of weather each place averages 
throughout the year. And the difference is 
of considerable importance, come to think 
of it. Yet when I went to school such lines 
were never spoken of. Instead, we poor 
brain-kicked youngsters had to “bound” va- 
rious states and nations and follow out the 
Chinese method of education in general. 
Vaguely we gathered the notion that the 
cold came “down” from the north in winter 
and that the heat came “up” from the south 
in summer, and that all places around the 
earth at about an equal distance south of 
the North Pole had about the same kind of 
climate. The teachers were strong on the 
southern boundary of Rhode Island, but 
wholly forgot about the isothermal lines 
around the earth that fix the wheat belt. 
I sometimes have a broad suspicion that 
they didn’t know anything about it and 
that what they taught was only a rigmarole 
which gave them an excuse to draw their 
salaries, but that was of no more use to the 
pupils at the time, nor in later life, than is 
a thorough grounding in Latin, Greek or 
Choctaw grammer. 

There is a story of an Irishman who went 
up in a balloon in Germany near the French 
frontier with a Frenchman, After an hour 
or so the Frenchman looked over the edge 
of the basket and remarked enthusiastically, 
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“We are now over France, my native land!” 

Pat poked his head over, then looked at 
the Frenchman in disgust. “And sure ye 
don’t know yer own land when ye see it. In 
school I learned that France is pink, and it 
is all brown down there.” [ haven’t any 
doubt but that Pat stood at the head ot 
the geography class in school. 


If asked the real cause of most wars he 
probably would have received 100 for an- 
swering “Kings.” The answer is, “Wheat.” 
Most of the wars; in fact, practically all of 
them, either directly or indirectly, have 
been fought for wheat fields. This is why 
the white man always rates as victor the 
army that holds the battlefield; they have 
won the land. The Indian, for instance, al- 
ways rated as winner of the fight the side 
that got the most scalps. No war ever was, 
or probably ever will be, fought over Green- 
land, simply because wheat cannot grow in 
Greenland, True, our Civil War was fought 
over cotton, but that was because it paid 
better to raise cotton on possible wheat- 
fields than it did wheat. Land must be able 
to raise wheat or the white man does not 
want it, although he may use the land for 
a more profitable crop. But it must be 
wheat land if he cares to raise wheat on it; 
otherwise he will not fight for it. 


The Civil War was not fought over the 
negro. The South offered to free the ne- 
groes if Europe would recognize the Con- 
federacy as a nation, and negroes were 
bought and sold legally in the United States 
several months after the close of the Civil 
War. Lincoln did not free the-slaves of the 
Union owners; he only recognized the ne- 
groes of the rebels as “contrabands of war,” 
just as Southern mules were considered. 


It is a curious fact that the real reason of 
the war is practically never given. Some 
high-blown excuse is trotted out, carefully 
calculated to excite the population and to 
get boys to enlist without knowing, or even 
caring, why they do sc. The Civil War was 
fought because New England and the Gulf 
states have different kinds of weather; one 
eould raise cotton; the other could not. 
“The People” do the work and the fighting, 
but not the thinking—and thinking is large- 
ly calling things by their right names. As 
for “The People,” one Thomas Campanella, 
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in 1612, made a few wise remarks as fo. 


lows: 
THE PEOPLE. 


The People is a beast of muddy brain, 

That knows not its own force, and there- 
fore stands : 

Loaded with wood and stone; the powerless 
hands 

Of a mere child guideit with bit and rein: 


One — would be enough to break the 
chain; 

But the beast fears, and what the child de- 
mands, 


It does; nor its own terror understands. 

Confused and stupefied by bugbears vain. 

Most wonderful! with its own hand it ties 

And gags itself—gives itself death and war 

For pence doled out by kings from its own 
store, 

Its own are all things between earth and 
heaven; 

But this it knows not; and if one arisc 

To tell this truth, it kills him unforgiven. 


The above verses might be summed up in 
two words—chinless vacuum. When George 
Washington and others began shooting at 
the flag under which they were born, and 


for which (and necessarily our own) fore- 
fathers had died in sundry wars, their ex- 
cuse was that “all men are equal.” What 
they really had in the back of their heads 
was that “we are equal to our superiors, but 
our inferiors are not equal to us.” A nation 
of slave holders in the South and of slave 
importers in the North, fighting a non-slave- 
holding nation for the principle that “all 
men are equal” would be too absurd to be- 
lieve if it were not actually true. 

The only difference between a traitor and 
a patriot is in which side wins. A patriot 
who fails is a traitor, and a traitor who wins 
becomes a patriot. It all is a good deal like 
the difference between the gang and the 
reformers. The reformers are those on the 
outside an-1] the gang are those on the in- 
side. When the reformers get in they be- 
come the gang, and when the gang gets 
kicked out they become the reformers. So 
much depends on the point of view. A 
broomstick looks like a cane or a 25-cent 
piece, depending from what point of the 
compass we look at it. Our reverend fore- 
fathers did not consider the negroes “men” 
at all. Not knowing just what to call them, 
they did not mention them at all, but fought 
for “freedom for all men” just the same. 
What they really fought for was the wheat 
fields west of the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
difference between ice fields and wheat 
fields is largely a matter of the weatber. 

“Law,” “morals,” “right and wrong," 
“government” and “public opinion” are 
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largely different words for practically the 
same thing. They all are based directly on 
the weather at a certain time and place. It 
has been well said that “Morals are mostly 
a matter of geography,’ which is the same 
thought better expressed. The scientific 
way of saying the same thing might be put 
thus: “What is most beneficial for the ma- 
terial welfare of a species at a certain time 
and place is considered right, moral and 
legal by the individuals of that species in 
that place at that time, and what is harm- 
ful to the material welfare of the species in 
that time and place is considered wrong, im- 
moral and illegal.’ 

If the weather conditions are Arctic the 
year round and the tribe must live by hunt- 
ing, and storage of food is impossible, then 
individual ownership of property, wives and 
children would kill off the whole tribe in a 
generation or two: hence is harmful, im- 
moral, wrong and illegal. Under temperate 
weather conditions, such as we white. men 
mostly know, individual ownership of prop- 
erty and women is best for the advance- 
ment of the race; hence our laws, morals 
and habits are in many ways exactly op- 
posite those of the Eskimo or the Lapland- 
ers. Now drop down into parts of torrid 
desert India. Here one man cannot earn 
two units of food; hence cannot have a wife 
all to himself, to say nothing of children. 
The best one man can do under such 
weather conditions is te earn one and a 
fraction of food, hence it takes from three 
to five men, all working together, to support 
one woman and her young. Hence the local 
weather conditions force one woman to have 
several husbands, a thing considered very 
bad under better weather conditions. One 
man to one woman would kill the race out 
in one generation in that part of the world, 
and a large part of India would become a 
wilderness. 

The weather is the direct cause of all 
commerce, and we would have no ships, no 
railroads, no navies, no bridges; in fact, 
‘no nothing” except for the fortunate fact 
that no two places on earth have always the 
same kind of weather. If England could 
raise cotton and if Canada could raise or- 
anges, there would be no cotton shipped to 
england or oranges to Canada. The matter 
is too obvious to illustrate farther. 

If there were no wind there wouid be no 
trees or grasses, for it is the bending action 
of the wind, plus the action of the sun, that 
does most of the pumping of the sap to and 
from the roots and leaves. And without 
wind there would be no rain or snowfall. 
The water would go straight up into the air 
and, if it fell at all, would fall straight back 
into the water from which it arose. With- 
out wind there would be no such thing as 
waves; hence the surface of the sea would 
stagnate. There would be no rivers or 
lakes, because the water could never get up 


on to the land without the aid of the wind. 
To the wind we owe the earth as it is in- 
stead of it being a lot of barren rocks mid 
stagnating oceans. 

The fact that we farm in the valleys and 
not on the mountain tops is due solely to 
the weather. The wind and rain made the 
soil on the mountains and collected it in the 
valleys. The weather determines the shape 
of the land, the lines of transportation and 
the location of cities. The fate of the 
United States and of Canada depends solely 
on the wind that blows north from the Gulf 
of Mexico. If this wind should ever change 
its mind and blow west, then Mexico would 
cease to be a desert country like the west- 
ern half of the United States, and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley would soon become like Ne- 
vada and Arizona. The white men now in 
the United States and Canada would mighty 
soon find some good, or at least well sound- 
ing, excuse to move south intc Mexico. 

A nation can be blown by the wind, just 
as is a sailing ship. When J hear some 
Fourth of July shouter getting excited about 
“The Land of the Free” I often think that 
he might as well orate about “The Wind 
From the Gulf.” But it might not be wise 
for the average politician to have tuo much 
to say about wind, so he flops his arms and 
soars about in the Senate chamber like a 
caged eagle, while the scientist goes out to 
look at the weather. 

Now, what is the weather? What have 
we been talking about? The weather is the 
movements of air and water, caused by the 
revolution of the earth and the heat of the 
sun. We know very little about it. No man 
can say what the weather will be tomorrow; 
he can only make a guess, and we do not 
know much about any subject till we can 
successfully predict concerning it. This is 
the only test for knowledge yet known to 
man. 

The weather is the chief fact not only in 
all outdoor life but all indoor life. Still, the 
fact remains that the man who tries to talk 
about the weather should be gently caressed 
with a crowbar. He is liable to find out, 
when too late, that his friends have cheer- 
fully engraved the following lines on his 
tombstone: 

I talked beneath the moon 
And slept beneath the sun; 


I lived in a land of Going-to-Do— 
And died with nothing done. 


Come to think about it, however, it seems 
to me that I have been talking considerable 
about the weather myself. But that is our 
great American fault, tel! the other fellow 
what he should do, then do exactly the op- 
posite ourselves. But I bet the Doctor a 
cigar that I could write twenty-five hundred 
interesting words about the dryest and most 
commonplace subject on earth, and he sug- 
gested “The Weather.” So I’ll leave it to 
you if I’ve won that cigar? 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrving 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








For the Study of the Food Habits of Birds and Mammals 


Representative Raker of California has in- 
troduced a bill in the House of Represent- 
atives providing an appropriation of $65,000 
for the study of the economic relations of 
birds to agriculture, and to further study 
the food habits of birds and mammals. The 
bill further provides that at least $15,000 of 
the amount appropriated shall be devoted to 
the study and propagation of fur-bearing an- 
imals, including the mink and marten. The 
bill, which was referred to the committee 
on agriculture, will probably have the iteris 
included in the next agricultural appropria 
tion bill now being considered in commit 


tee. The appropriation for the present year 
includes the sum of $5,000 for experiments 
in raising the mink and marten, and nvrep- 
arations are now being made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to begin raising the 
mink in the National Zoological park, in 
Washington City, and the marten farm has 
about been located in Shoshone county, 
Idaho. Great interest is being manifested 


‘in fur farming, to judge by the number of 


inquiries received by the department, and 
the favorable notices given the project by 
the press. It is hoped to extend the exper 
iments as fast as developments will permit 


Expedition to the Altai Mountains 


The zoological expedition to. the Altai 
mountains, Siberia, and Mongolia, organized 
and conducted by the co-operation of the 
United States National Museum with the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard 
university, has recently returned to this 
country after an especially successful trip 
of about four months’ duration. The expe- 
dition was under the direction of Dr. Theo- 
dore Lyman of Harvard university through 
whose interest and liberality the expedition 
was made possible. It was the object of the 
expedition to collect the mammals and 
birds of the Altai mountains, especially the 
very large and wonderful wild sheep of the 
Altai mountains, and in this respect the ex- 
pedition succeeded far beyond expectations. 
Among the mammals there have been found 


several new species and sub-species. The 
whole collection includes about 750 mam- 
mals and birds, among them fine specimens 
of the wild sheep of the Altai region, which 
is the largest known species of sheep, to- 
gether with ibexes, gazelles, and other large 
game. There are seven new species com- 
prising five rodents, a bat and a weasel. The 
specimens will be divided equally between 
the Harvard and the National Museum of 
Zoology. The expedition sailed from New 
York on May 22, 1912, for London, then 
went to St. Petersburg and across country 
by the Siberian railway to the Obi river 
where they boarded a steamer and traveled 
up river for almost 500 miles to Biisk. Leav- 
ing Biisk by tarantass, the native carriage, 
the party journeyed 500 miles to the south, 
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to the last Siberian outpost, Kosh-Agatch, 
whence pack horses were taken, and the 
real trip begun into northern Mongolia. The 
base of operations was a camp located in 
what was practically the center of the Asi- 
atic continent. Hunting and trap setting 
were the daily occupations of the members 
of the party, and of course the skinning 
and preparations of the specimens secured. 
In returning, the same general route was 
pursued and the party reached home in the 
latter part of last October. Besides. Dr. 
Lyman and Mr. Hollister, the personnel of 
the expedition included Mr. Conrad Kain 
of Vienna, a well known Alpine guide, and 
actually in the field, five native Kalmuks 
and a train of fourteen horses. Mr. Hol- 
lister declares that the success of the expe- 


dition is largely due to the many courtesies 
extended by the Russian officials of St 
Petersburg and elsewhere. The game was 
fairly plentiful and the hunting generally 
good, the travel attended with the usual 
accommodations of the country. The spec- 
imens of sheep which are the wild mountain 
species of the Altai mountains are consid- 
ered the best trophies secured. While these 
sheep have been known to scientists for 
almost twenty-five years, yet a sufficient 
number of specimens have never been se- 
cured heretofore to afford opportunity for 
a complete or extended study of the species 
The sheep are the largest known, and re- 
semble the domestic sheep in color except 
for the winter coat, which is longer fleece 
and almost black. 


An Expeditious Colorado Deer Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—About the middle 
of September last we decided not to take 
the western hunting trip in Routt or Rio 
Blanco counties, Colorado. Although we 
had never hunted big game together, we 
had each made several hunting excursions 
into that portion of Colorado. Business was 
the main stumbling block, and the time con- 
sumed in reaching and returning from that 


famous deer country decided us on arrang- 
ing for an outing close at home. 

After business hours, September 30th, the 
automobile was loaded with the necessary 
duffle, guns, sleeping bags, etc., and after 
an hour and a half’s driving from our home 
town, Cafion City, into the mountains to- 
ward Cripple Creek, we reached the “Hole 
in the Ground” country and the ranch of 














W. H. Dozier and the author at the wheel of the latter’s runabout, with the “goods” on 




















Mr. Biddix, where we were cordially wel- 
comed and royally entertained by that most 
estimable gentleman. 

The morning of October ist dawned 
bracingly cold, and we were up betimes, 
doing justice to a hearty breakfast. Our 
mounts were waiting for us, and after sad- 
dling and bridling them, we were off for 
the game. I want to take this opportunity 
of complimenting those horses; they were 
the best it has ever been my fortune to 
ride in rough country, being sure-footed, 
gentle, easy and reliable. 

Within an hour of leaving the ranch we 
jumped the big buck and succeeded in drop- 
ping him—a noble fellow with wide-spread- 
ing antlers, weight about 250 pounds. This 
was an excellent beginning, but game proved 
scarce; does and fawns were a-plenty, but 
no antlered deer. We hunted all that day 
and the next two, but with no results. Just 
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at dusk the night of October 3rd, while re- 
turning toward the ranch house, tired, 
hungry and discouraged (for our outing 
must needs end that night), in the distance 
we sighted the little buck, and, making 
sure of the horns, a _ well-directed shot 
dropped him in his tracks. On our way we 
went, no longer tired, no longer discour- 
aged, but still hungry. 

On the morning of the 4th we boarded 
the car with the paraphernalia and trophies, 
and reluctantly bade our genial host “good 
bye.” In an hour we were home again, hav- 
ing had a recreation of three full days and 
four nights, great sport and good results to 
show for it, having made good on the only 
two chances we had had, and bringing back 
to Cafion City two nice specimens of the 
fast-disappearing black-tailed deer. The pic- 
ture was taken after the hunting equipment 
had been removed. 

Colorado. HART GOODLOE, M. D. 


“Hogging” Quail in Mexico 


BACK FROM HUNTING TRIP. 


O. E. Lilly of the U. S. Grant hotel staff, 
accompanied by W. C. Wright, vice presi- 
dent of the A. L. Ross Company, is home 
from a vacation trip to Ensenada and Pine 
Hills. They spent a week in the vicinity of 
Ensenada hunting quail. Lilly killed 236 
quail in two hours last week. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The enclosed clip- 
ping from the San Diego Evening Tribune 
speaks for itself. Ensenada is just across 


the line in Old Mexico and many of our 
“sportsmen” go across the line and slaugh- 
ter the quail, as there is no Mexican law to 
stop them. Is it any wonder that our Amer- 
ican game birds are decreasing in number? 
California. F. D. WILLIAMS. 


If Lilly had only killed thirty-six it would 
be enough to send him to jail in this coun 
try. Let us hope, however, that the story is 
exaggerated, as most newspaper reports 
are.—Editor. 


Destructiveness of the Big Brown Bears of Alaska 


The following is an extract from a Juneau, 
Alaska, paper of November 30, 1912: “Re- 
cently three prospectors were treed near 
Kadiak and were forced to spend the night 
in the tree, while below two hungry brown 
bears attempted to get at them and were 
only driven away after one had been killed 
in the morning by a native and the other 
one had been badly wounded. AS soon as 
the three could get guns they returned to 
the scene of their night’s imprisonment and 
got on the track of the wounded animal. 
They followed the trail for a distance of 
less than a mile and there came upon the 
clean picked bones of the brute that had 
kept them in the tree the night before. 
The bear had been killed and eaten by other 
bears, doubtless crazed by the smell of 
blood.” 

It is too bad that the average newspaper’s 
veracity in dealing with natural history and 
wild game subjects is so far below par that 
we never know when to believe or when 
to discredit such a report as the above. Of 
course, we know that a bear will eat a 





bear, but there seems at present such a 
prejudice in Alaska against the big brown 
bear of that country that the press and pub- 
lic are uniting on the quickest means of 
the animal’s extinction, and are blaming the 
bear for every misdeed committed there 
from petit larceny to manslaughter. Whether 
the animal is deserving of all this censure 
of course, only those living in the hills are 
able to know. 

The same issue of the paper which 
printed the above also contained the fol- 
lowing: “When Mount Katmai was in erup- 
tion last summer the berries and vegetation 
of Kadiak Island were covered under a 
blanket of volcanic ash to a depth of from 
several inches to as much as three feet in 
some places and the natural food supply 
for the bears was cut short to a large ex- 
tent. However, during the fishing season, 
the bruins managed to gei along pretty well 
on the salmon that run up the various 
streams and along the beach. Early in the 
season the bears left the hills and have 
been living on the banks of the creeks, an? 
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now that the fishing season is over they 
are at a loss to get enough to eat and have 
taken to hunting both single and in droves 
and have really become a serious menace. 


Before the government herd of cattle was 
removed from the experimental farm near 
Kadiak to Seward, several of the calves had 
been killed.” 


Stretching a Bear Hide 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a photo- 
graph showing the old-time method of 
stretching the big brown bear skins that 
were secured on the Alaska peninsula by 
the natives and others. The stakes are 


by cutting small holes at the edge of the 
hide. Two or three days out in the open 
is all that is necessary to dry a hide. As 
the stakes are driven in a sloping bank, the 
rain runs off. The stakes shown in the 
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The hide is staked on slope, so the rain will run off. 


driven firmly into a sloping bank with about 
12 inches of each stake above the ground, 
and sharpened. First, two stakes are placed 
at the nose and two at the tail. Then the 
fore legs, hind legs and sides are stretched 


picture were driven fifteen years ago by 

the veteran brown bear hunter, Louie Her- 

man, and are still in a good state of pres- 

ervation. L. L. BALES. 
Washington. 


Some Thoughts on Spring Shooting and Open Seasons for Wildfowl 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Hunting in Iowa is 
very tame and I long to come to Colorado 
or Wyoming for a good hunt. The ducks 
seemed to be very scarce in this section 
this fall. I have been hunting at least a 
half dozen times and shot at three ducks 
and got two. I would like to see your mag- 
azine take up the hunting open season 
question and try and get a national game 
committee and make our game laws a na- 
tional issue, the same as interstate com- 
merce. Spring shooting should be abolished 
in all states and excessive killing in the 
South should be stopped during the winter 


months. The open season should be regu- 
lated according to the time the game ar- 
rives, making the open season on ducks and 
other waterfowl not to exceed thirty days. 
Iowa. J. H. LEPPER. 


We are glad that our correspondent is 
interested. in the better protection for our 
game. This is a subject that we, ourselves, 
have had a great deal to say about within 
the last fifteen years. We believe that no 
wildfowl should ever be killed in the spring, 
and we also believe in a national law gov- 
erning the killing of game birds. lt is al- 
most useless to have a closed season one 
month on ducks in Utah and an open sea- 
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son the same month in Colorado, or an open 
season in Illinois during the same period 
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that there is a closed season in lowa.—Ed- 
itor. 


A Writer Sees Something Good in Porcupines 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have seen lately 
in your magazine where the boys want to 
know what porcupines are good for. Their 
good is manifold, and I'll give you a few 
pointers. If you are fortunate enough to 
run across one, kill it and skin it, put the 
skin in water, and in three or four days 
the hair and quills will come off easily. By 
salting it slightly, you can keep it long 
enough to get it to the tanner before it 
spoils, and then have it made into a pair 
of gloves. Let me tell you, there is no 
wear out to them. Then, as they are usually 


fat, cut off all of it and fry it, and you will 
have an oil, second to none. Then take the 
carcass, what is left, somewhere on a knoll, 
build a fire, and after you have a bunch 
of coals, put the carcass in the middle and 
rake the coals over it; then take some No. 
2 or No. 3 Newhouse traps and place them 
—properly set—around the fire: of course, 
cover them over slightly and don’t handle 
them with your bare hands, and you will 
catch every coyote or fox in that part of 
the country. ROBT. EIKELMAN. 
Colorado. 


Hunters Who Were Successful in Alaska Last Fall 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Messrs. Potter and 
Parrish of Philadelphia, who have been 
hunting big game on the Lower Kenai and 
Upper Kelly rivers, Alaska, the past fall, 
arrived in Seward on October 26 with limit. 
bags of all kinds. They each got two moose, 
three mountain sheep, and between them 
shot and killed nine bears. They are highly 
elated over the result of their hunt, and 
say that they have never been in a country 
where there is so much and such a variety 
of big game as the Kenai Peninsula affords. 

The heads of both sheep and moose that 
were killed on the trip, while not world’s 


record trophies, are larger by far than the 
average, and will be a revelation to eastern 
sportsmen when they are mounted and 
placed on exhibition. 

W. H. Case, who has been hunting in the 
Moose Pass country, arrived in Seward on 
October 27 with one of the finest moose 
heads that has been killed on the Kenai 
Peninsula in many years. Mr. Case was 
only out about a week, but in that time 
secured a Jimit bag of moose and sheep 
His party killed five moose in fifteen min- 
utes, two of which had truly superb ant- 
lers. ALASKAN. 

Seward, Alaska. 


Pheasants Distributed Free 


English pheasants and wild mallard ducks 
have recently been sent to all parts of the 
United States by the American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Association, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made at its 
offices, 111 Broadway, New York. The birds 
were distributed freely to members of the 
association who agreed to protect them. 
These shipments are the first to be made 
in accordance with a plan for restocking 
the country with game through the estab- 
lishment of sanctuaries on which birds can 
increase unmolested. The overflow from 
these sanctuaries will provide shooting on 
contiguous lands. With the aid of its mem- 


bers the association hopes to start such 
refuges in every suitable community by 
supplying the birds to stock them. 

Although only pheasants and mallard 
ducks were reared last summer in suffi- 
cient numbers for distribution, experiments 
with quail, ruffed grouse, wild turkeys, wood 
ducks and Canada geese proved very sat- 
isfactory and resulted in a supply of these 
birds, from which it is hoped that enough 
can be raised next year to warrant sending 
them out. Especial attention is being given 
to the native upland birds, and if success 
with quail and grouse continues, they will 
in time entirely supplant the English pheas- 
ants at the association’s farm. 


Big Game in Oregon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If one could stand 
on the peak of snow-capped Mount Hood 
and from that lofty eminence swing a pow- 
erful glass so as to peer into the density 
of the forests in valley and along mountain 


side, until every living creature would pass 
in review, it would not take long to count 
all the big game that is left in the state of 
Oregon. 

Based on reports from game wardens and 
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forest rangers of the state, estimates have 
just been made of the number of elks, deer, 
bears, mountain sheep and antelopes left 
in the state, and the figures are surpris- 
ingly small. 

The lordly elk, once numerous, has dwin- 
dled before the encroachment of civiliza- 
tion until less than 1,000 of his kind remain 
to remind the veteran hunter of bygone 
days. It is estimated that Clatsop, Lincoln, 
Union and Curry counties have about 100 
each, Columbia 80, Tillamook 75, Lane 70, 
Grant, Baker and Umatilla 50 each, Wallowa 
45, Douglas 25, Linn, Yamhill, Clackamas 
and Wasco 15 each, Jackson and Washing- 
ton 10 each, Harney 3 and Klamath 2. 

The number of deer in the state is placed 
at 80,000, of which Curry county has 15,000, 
Douglas 10,000, Coos 9,000, Jackson 7,000, 
Lane 5,000, Josephine 5,000, Klamath 3,500, 
Yambill, 2,700, Union 2,600, Harney 2,000, 
Polk 2,000, Crook 1,500, Lake 1,500, Grant 
1,500, Linn 1,500, Benton 1,000, Umatilla 
1,000, Wallowa 1,000, Baker 1,000, Tillamook 
1,000, and Lincoln 1,000. 

Next to the deer the bear is the most nu- 
merous of the big game animals in the 
state. According to the figures compiled, 
old Bruin’s family numbers 16,700, scattered 
through the forest of twenty-seven counties. 
Most of them are in Lane, Douglas, Curry, 
Union, Columbia, Grant, Jackson and Lin- 
coln counties. 

Antelope, once plentiful, are now found 
only in six counties. Malheur county has 
2,000, Lake 1,500, Harney 1,000, Crook 90, 
Wasco 20 and Grant 15. WILL T. KIRK. 

Oregon. 





Game Notes 


Sportsmen of Sacramento invited sports- 
men from all over the world to attend a 
“Big Goose Stew,” in Sacramento. Sunday, 
November 24th. Five thousand attended. 
Two thousand were seated at the first 
table in a large pavilion at the California 
State Fair grounds. Fifteen hundred wild 
geese were slain within a few days for 
the occasion. Nowhere in the wor!d except 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
are geese so abundant. It would not be 
possible, it is said, to shoot such a number 
within a few days’ time anywhere else. 
Millionaires, governors, congressmen, state 
and federal officials were present. A big 
state shooting competition was also held. 


Writes Robert Eikelman, of Westcliffe, 
Colo.: “In one of your late issues I noticed 
a request for more experiences from the old- 
timers. I don’t consider myself a pioneer, 
for I am only 55 and came to Colorado in 
78, landing first in Leadville. One day 
while in the hills building a house, a pros- 
pector passed by and said: ‘Boys, there is 
a mountain lion on the hill in a tree, about 
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a quarter of a mile back. Have you got any- 
thing to kill it with?’ As none of us had 
ever seen a mountain lion, we were all eager 
to go, and we got all the boys together, 
about thirty in all. We had eight six-shoot- 
ers and an old Kentucky muzzle loading 
rifle in the gang, and away we went up the 
hillh We went about a quarter of a mile 
when one of the boys yeiled, ‘there he is!’ 
All the others hollered ‘where, where?’ 
‘Bang, bang, bang!’ went the shots for about 
thirty times in succession, and the animal 
came down—and, great Jehofa! it was a 
big porcupine.” 


J. H. Lefoe of Goldfield, Nevada, writes: 
“We have a fox here upon which I would 
like more information from some of your 
readers. The tip of its tail is white and 
the belly is white. It is very large for a 
fox, and a beautiful creature. I never have 
been able to kill one, but have seen quite 
a number. What is its value?” 





Another Recipe for Removing 
Porcupine Quills 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In relation to the 
porcupine versus the dog, I have found by 
several years’ experience in bear hunting 
in Colorado with dogs, that the best way to 
remove the quills from a dog’s nose is to 








A DOG FOUND A PORCUPINE. 


take the quill firmly between the thumb 

and forefinger and twist it several times 

around. This turns the barbs at.a right an- 

gle to the stem of the quill and it then 

comes out easily and with little pain to the 

dog. D. C. BEAMAN. 
Colorado. 
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TROPHIES FROM A YUKON HUNTING TRIP. 


Dr. R. Houston and mounted trophies secured by himself and brother, Dr. H. E. Hous- 
ton, on their trip to Yukon Territory, as recounted in the November, December and Janu- 
ary numbers of Outdoor Life. 

At our request Dr. Houston furnished us with the original special permits which he 
received from the Commissioner of Yukon Territory at Dawson, and from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, allowing him and his brother to kill extra specimens for the 
Kalispell Public Library, Kalispell, Mont. He has also furnished us with a letter from the 
Kalispell Public Library authorizing him to act for them in this connection. These facts 
should have been stated in Dr. Houston’s series of articles, just concluded, but it was over- 
looked,—Editor, 4 








A Habitant Hunter 


Ruined and dark is the “leetle cabane”’ 
Belonging to Pierre Garou, 
And a young buck dares to graze by the 
door— 
The rumor, then, must be true. 


Pierre has taken the unblazed trail, 
But astray he will not roam— 

Death, boon companion on many a hunt, 
Is guiding his old friend home. 


HOWARD BERR. 
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Outdoor Wrinkles 

















We will be glad to publish any information under this heading which our read- 
ers will from time to time impart for the benefit of their brother sportsmen. 





How to Picket a Horse in Emergency, How to Find Water, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To picket a horse 
in the open with nothing to tie to: Take 
the longest bladed knife you have about 
camp, go to a place where the ground is 
hard and firm and a little higher than the 
surrounding ground. Such a place can be 
found at one side of a trail, if there is a 
trail near camp; if no trail, then some other 
place. Be sure there are no weeds nor 
brush near where you wish to make the 
hole. Cut down as straight and as deep as 
you can, using a corkscrew motion, and in 
getting out the loose dirt be careful not to 
cut the sides of the hole, After having 
cleaned the loose dirt out, take your rope 
and tie a firm knot as near the end as you 
can. Push the knot to .he bottom of the 
hole and pack the dirt carefully around the 
rope, using something to “tamp” with, the 
same as in tamping around a fuse when get- 
ting ready to shoot, and your horse is tied 
hard and fast. If you have a long rope so 
much the better. A short rope he may 
shake out when tossing his head, but a long 
rope, say 35 feet, which was the length we 
used as a saddle rope, he never could shake 
out. Then to unhitch him, simply pull 
straight up from the ground, catching the 
rope about two feet from the hole, and if 
you have been careful in cutting the hole 
it will work every time. And another thing: 
If the knot is well “tamped” down, it will 
take a mud-making rain to loosen it; any 
ordinary shower will not @o so. An old rope 
is better than a new one. 

To hang a deer in the woods too heavy 
for one man to lift: This can be better 
illustrated than explained. It is supposed 
that the hunter has a belt ax; if not, a 
sticking or belt knife will do. But it is 
harder work and takes longer, and in the 
end it would be better to clean and halve 
or quarter the carcass and hang it that way. 
Skin out the fore half and wrap the skin 
around the hind half. 

But to hang the whole deer, first clean 
it; then put a thong or rope or piece of 
baling wire (I knew an old hunter once, 
in the Big Horn basin, who always had 
about two or three feet of baling wire con- 
cealed about his person somewhere) through 
a slit in the under jaw. Tie or wire the hind 
legs together, not tight, but about three or 
four inches apart if you bang the head up. 
Then make a loop about eight or ten inches 
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in end of fastener close to jaw. Look 
around you and somewhere you will find 
two trees in the relative positions as shown 
in the accompanying drawing. If A is 2 
dead tree, so much the better. It will not 
be so heavy to handle. Go to the root end 





of A and push it up into crotch C until it 
is on the balance. Then go to D and over- 
balance until you can hook loop in notches 
near D. Lift on your deer and for every 
inch you gain the deer will grow lighter 
until the stick A slides into its former po- 
sition and your deer is up in the air. To 
get him down, lift up the butt end of tree 
and he will come down. 

If you cannot find the trees to your liking, 
fall one over the other; always fall a dead 
one if you can. 

Which way to water when you run across 
a trail in the open: All animals spread out 
fan-wise when leaving water, but travel in 
the trail toward the water. Turn the way 
the tracks lead and you will come to the 
water. It may be that a bunch of stock has 
been driven over that trail in the opposite 
direction and you may be misled; but bear 
this in mind: All of a driven bunch of stock 
will not take the trail and after awhile you 
will come to some place where another trail 
comes in. Take the trail which the bunch 
left and within a short time you can deter- 
mine which way the single tracks, or the 
stock going to water, have taken. And 
again, you can determine also by the inter- 
secting trails. 
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Suppose you strike trail “6” going in the 
direction the arrow points. You follow 
down to where “5” comes in; now if you 
use a little common sense you will reason 
at once that stock would not turn at an 
acute angle and go up “5”; and below “5” 
the tracks will point in the direction of 
water hole “1.” Again, suppose you strike 
trail “2” at about its middle: a bunch has 
been driven from “1” over “2.” When you 
strike the trail the tracks are scattered out, 
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there see that Ted oN 
they have gone Ly 
up one of the two é 5 
draws. Take the y/ 
other trail and 
soon you will find 
you are wrong, 
and will turn back and eventually reach 
water hole (or stream) “1.” 

Idaho. PARK HOLLAND, M.D. 


How to Find Direction on Plains on Dark Day, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to Dr. 
Park Holland’s remarks in your December 
number, will say that most anywhere on 
the plains will be found round ant hills. Mr. 
Ant has but one hole that he works from. 
That hole is where the sun strikes first in 
the morning. Draw a line .from the hole 
through the center of the hill and if the 
hill has not been disturbed you have got 
east and west. This rule may vary a few 
points to the southeast, but never to the 
northeast. 


I will answer Dr. Holland’s question about 
way to learn way to water; this is my 
way; see if he and [I agree. All trails con- 
verge in going to water, and diverge in 
going to the feeding grounds. To hang a 
deer, cut a strip of hide off the belly, tie 
the three ends of poles together, forming a 
tripod; then tie the four legs to the center 
of tripod; fasten two feet so they won’t slip; 
then take third leg and left, push and pull, 
and up goes the deer. W. H. HIDE. 

Colorado. ° 











When I Hear the Wild Geese 
Calling 


When [ hear the wild geese calling 
From pathways in the sky, 

I feel a sort of hankering 
For days that have gone by. 


The blood goes snurting through my veins 
And in my stiffened cords 

There creeps a sort of feeling that 
I can’t express in words. 


I used to hunt, and fish, and swim, 
When I was young and iree, 

But now I’m old and stiffened, ‘cause 
Rheumatics have got me. 


When I hear the wild geese calling, 
Though I can’t hunt no more, 

I feel that same old feeling that 
I felt in days of yore. 


J. C. REED. 
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OUR DEPARTMENT of REMARK- 
ABLE SHOOTING EXPERIENCES 

















Under this heading we shall from time to time publish the actual experiences 
of hunters and shooters which are of such remarkable or extraordinary character as 
to warrant them in being placed under this title.-—Editor. 








Old-Time Shooting Incidents—How One Shot Can Make a Man Famous 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A short time ago 
Outdoor Life asked for such examples of re- 
markable shots that the readers could re- 
call. It reminded me of a few, and it also 
set me thinking of an experience I once 
had myself. It may not be very remarkable, 
but it is absolutely true. I actually got the 
reputation of being a fine marksman 
through having fired those shots, and I am 
not afraid to own up that they were pure 
chance, and that I could not have repeated 
the performances to save my life. The 
queer part is that so many believed it was 
skill, even after I told them that it was 
chance. 

About 1875 I was living in Vermont—dear 
peaceful, hard-working days on a farm. 
To make me think of other things, some- 
times, as much as anything else, I got a 
rifle, fitted up to order from Stevens. It 
was a good gun—TI thought so anyway, and 
perhaps that helped out a whole lot. The 
rifle had an accommodating knack of put- 
ting the bullets nearly where I wanted them 
to go, and I know they went hard enough to 
make a nice, fairly smooth hole through a 
¥4-inch iron, and thought that enough of a 
blow. But I tried—oh, so hard—to make a 
perfect bull’s eye at only 30 or 40 yards. I 
never succeeded. 

The first time I fired it—of course I want- 
ed something to shoot at—and high up in 
the air, with a clear sky for a background, 
a large hawk was circling slowly around, 4 
beautiful sight. I raised the rifle, peeped 
through the rear sight disc, brought the 
front sight on the hawk, and kept following 
it, oh, so easily! What prompted me I do 
not know, but I pulled—a sharp report—and 
away up above there was scattering of a 
few feathers, and what came down did not 
look much like a hawk. That was many 
years ago. The remorse I felt then for 
needlessly taking what I could not give 
back, rankles in me yet. That was the last 
bird of any kind I have shot at. 

About twelve years afterwards I was in 
Iowa. A day or two before Thanksgiving 
there was a shooting match for turkeys. 
The best three shots at a target 100 yards 
away, off hand, took the turkey. Mow well 
I remember that day, the clear, cold Iowa 
November day; the brown prairies, the 
fields of corn about half “shucked,” the jolly. 
hardy farmers. Some came to shoot, more 
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to look, but all bent on having a good time. 
Prohibition was the order then in Iowa, but 
‘id Jakey, in his simple shack away in the 
corner of a ficld, had a great many callers, 
and frequent ones, some more so; and 1 
guess “Jakey” was a great teller of funny 
stories, because everyone when coming 
away seemed so tickled about something, 
and along toward cvening the stories that 
“Jakey” told were so amusing that some of 
his callers seemed weak from laughter and 
could hardly walk straight. But everyone 
was good natured and so full of pure, honest 
enjoyment that ill-feeling had not the slight- 
est chance to creep in. 

One of our party—a sturdy, strong young 
fellow and a splendid marksman—and I 
agreed to shoot my rifle turn and turn 
about. Maybe I helped a little, but I think 
it very safe to say that he did the most. 
but between us we got so many turkeys 
that we and our rifle were barred out. We 
stood around for awhile—am not exactly 
sure whether we went to see “Jakey” or 
not—but we felt lonesome and cold, doing 
nothing; so for a bluff we told the crowd 
if they would let us shoot we would shoot 
at the same sized target, but 300 yards 
away. They took us up. It was getting a 
little dark and I had some suspicions then, 
and have yet, that the markers at our tar- 
get were more friendly to us than just, and, 
anyway, we still kept getting the turkeys. 
All our cartridges were gone but one and 
that missed fire during the day. They de- 
cided to quit. The outcome of the event 
made my partner and [ rather prominent 
and popular with those who did not take 
part in the shooting, and I, to show off, told 
them that I would show them a fancy shot. 
I felt very safe indeed, because the gun 
would not go off. I could not miss. Sure, 
the cartridge was bad; it would not be my 
fault. I told my partner what I was going 
to do, explaining how I was safeguarded. 
He went off about 30 or 40 feet and threw 
his cap up into the darkening air. It was 
one of those round, woolly Scotch caps, with 
a tassle on top. I confidently aimed the 
gun in a general direction. I did not even 
see the cap. I boldly pulled the trigger 
and oh, horrors! the sharp report was a tri- 
umphant ending to a happy day—a knell 
to the poor little honors that were mine! 
Poor Charley walked towards the cap and 
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picked it up, but the tassel stayed on the 
ground. Do you know that fool bullet act- 
ually cut the tassel off? I was dumbfounded, 
but was brazen enough to say quite cas- 
ually: “I did not want to spoil the cap by 
putting a hole through it!” And the as- 
tounding part of the affair was that every 
man there, with the exception of my part- 
ner and one or two others, believed it was 
skill. Why, I could not have done it again 
in a hundred years’ trying, except by chance. 

I let them think as they seemed to take 
a pleasure in, but after awhile I told them 
all just how it was and I told it so often 
because really I did not want them to keep 
on thinking that I was something that I 
knew I was not, that finally one of my 
friends said to me: “They do not believe 
now that you are telling the truth: they 
say you are only laying for a big bet.” A 
good many would back me for large amounts 
but yours truly would never shoot for a 
stake, especially if put up by others, and 1 
never had enough of my own. 

Again, on a peaceful Sunday morning I 
was walking through long tangled grass, 
accompanied by one who is not with me 
now. I had everything in all the world that 
I wished for. I was happy. * * * [| heard 
a sharp cry behind me, and at the same mo- 
ment felt something soft and wiggly under 
one foot. I jumped, and away through the 
grass went a large bullsnake about six feet 
long. (There was nothing to fear but I loathe 
snakes). I had with me a Smith & Wesson 
6-inch, single action revolver. (By the way, 
I wish I had it now or another just like it. 
but they told me a short time ago that they 
do not make that model any more: thai 


Would the Concussion of a Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Seeing your invi- 
tation asking readers to tell about the 
strange things that happen while hunting, 
I would like to tell you about an experience 
that I once had. On Sunday evening, dur- 
ing last October, hearing a commotion 
among the chickens, my wife went out, but 
soon called for me to come. Of course lL 
grabbed a gun. The only one handy was a 
Colt’s .36 caliber cap and ball, which I keep 
loaded and handy. I found a small hawk, 
which I think was a Cooper hawk, sitting 
on a post, but in line with a neighbor’s 
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perhaps I could find onc at some retail 
store; but my search has been unsuccess- 
ful.) I fired at the snake but missed; it 
was about 25 or 30 feet to the back of a 
“draw” or watercourse that is almost dry, 
except when it rains for some time. This 
time I saw what I was shooting at, and did 
my best. Just as the snake’s head was 
dropping over the bank, I fired, and there 
was six feet of snake threshing wildly about. 
An examination showed that the bullet 
struck where the snake’s ear would be, if 
snakes have ears, which I do not know; 
and there was not anything whatever of the 
snake’s head left but the skin covering. That 
also was a merely lucky shot, because I 
never was accurate enough to make an ex- 
act center shot at a moving target. 

Now, Mr. McGuire, thou genial editor of 
the best sporting magazine in the world, 
and you, ye whole-hearted, wholesome read- 
ers of said magazine, about the only thing 
to recommend the foregoing incidents is 
their absolute truthfulness. [I know it— 
“have been there.” 

Do not be afraid to walk in the woods 
and climb the mountains. You will be with 
Nature, and you can commune with Nature’s 
God. The more you go the less you will 
admire the narrow, cramped domain of so- 
ciety; but do not lose your interest in the 
making of a happier and better world. A 
discreet mingling of business and pleasur- 
able roughing it is what makes the really 
big man. Do not be too squeamish to tote 
a gun; and do not judge me too harshly 
when I say there is just as much, [ think, 
to be gained by practicing at tin cans as 
shooting things that enjoy life. OREGON. 


Without Touching a Bird Kill It? 


house. By going around the house and 
through the orange grove, [I got within 
thirty steps of it, and, drawing a bead on 
its breast, let drive. The bird fell dead, 
cnly fluttering a few times after I got to it. 
When I looked to see where I hit it, I 
found I had not touched it at all; could 
not find even a bruise on it. The only way 
I can account for this strange occurrence 
was the bullet going so close to its head 
caused a concussion which killed it. Per- 
haps someone else may have had a like ex- 
perience. C. W. MYER. 
California. 


A Buck Gets Familiar 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I send you the fol- 
lowing account of a remarkable incident 
which befell me some years ago in Oregon. 
At that time I was hunting in the Siskiyou 
mountains. [I had been climbing a high 
ridge, and when I reached the summit, 





plenty of deer signs were evident. Being 
somewhat tired from the long climb, and 
it being about noon, I decided to sit down 
and eat my lunch and enjoy the grand 
scenery. I was sitting on a log and pres- 
ently I felt a warm wind blowing down my 
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neck, and there being a light breeze afloat 
I paid no attention at first; but the “wind” 
rose in temperature and [| decided some- 
thing was wrong. As [ turned my head to 
look back, a large buck deer made a leap. 
I was so surprised that I did not think of 
shooting, at first, but as soon as I collected 
my senses [I grabbed the .30-30 and took a 
snap shot at Mr. Buck, just as he was bid- 
ding me goodbye in the timber. Well, I 
sat down to have a good laugh over the 


situation, and incidentally finish my lunch. 
I partly decided to pursue the buck, but 
after thinking the matter over, I thought 
that any buck that had tke nerve to sneak 
up behind me and blow “hot air” down my 
neck was welcome to his liberty. 

If this does not land in the waste basket 
I will some time send you an account of a 
remarkable experience with a she-bear and 
cubs. ALKALI DAVE. 

California. 


A Chance Shot from a Moving Rig Draws a Pair 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading in the De- 
cember number of Outdcor Life some un- 
usual hunting incidents, recalls one that 
happened to me a few years ago which 
might be worthy of space in your magazine. 

Near my home in Oregon, the eastern 
part, we usually went hunting on horseback: 
that is, would ride to the hunting grounds, 
usually a long draw in the hills with a small 
stream or springs around which the cotton 
wood trees and willows furnished a little 
shade for the birds to dust themselves, away 
from the direct rays of the sun after com- 
ing down to water, and where they could be 
found during the hottest part of the day. 
A dog was unnecessary as they were not 
wild, and could easily be found. 


One day, after having secured a good bag, 
we mounted and started for home. My 
horse was a little gun shy, so I just laid 
the gun across the saddle in front of me, 
and was going down the draw, a medium de- 
cline, at a good fast trot, when a grouse 
flew up at about thirty feet to the side. 
Without even checking my horse, I dropped 
the reins, pulled up my gun and fired, and 
instead of one bird, two fell to the ground. 
I did not see the second bird until it fell, 
and was not sure of getting the first one 
when [ fired, under those conditions. While 
I was a fair shot when standing on the 
ground, that was my first attempt at fancy 
shooting. J. M. SHEETS. 

Idaho. 


A Pair of Colts 


Handsome pair o’ Colts—eh, Stranger? 
No, there ain’t a bit of danger. 

Let yer vision sort o’ linger 

On that off one—minds my finger 
At th’ slightest touch. Be keerful! 
‘Cause I’m allus sort o’ fearful 

They’re so everlastin’ willin’: 

Might go off an’ make a killin’. 


Handsome pair o’ Colts, I tell ye, 
Mind yer hands! _ It’s jes’ as well ye 
Keep ’em lifted like I told ye, 
’Cause it ain’t no odds how bold ye 
Be—it won’t do ye no service 
If my finger she’d get nervous, 
An’ I wouldn’t have ’em harm ye. 
Jes’ stand still till I disarm ye. 


See the muzzle o’ that nigh one? 
Feller right here tried t’ buy one 

Not a week ago—it’s funny, 

But he shelled out all his money 
Jes’ th’ minute he laid eyes on 
Him. Remarkable surprisin’ 

What a pair o’ Colts ’ll fetch ye 

’Fore th’ vigilantes get ye! 


Come on, Stranger—better locsen! 
Tain’t no use in ye’re refusin’ 

’Cause th’ odds is all agin’ ye, 

An’ [ ain’t a-goin’ t’ chin ye 
More ’n hour or two. So hurry, 
‘Cause these Colts is apt t’ worry, 

An’ whenever they get fretful 

They jes’ act up somethir’ dreadful. 


Thanks! That’s handsome! Now jes’ mind me; 
Drive along. Don’t look behind ye 

Er yer hour-glass’s sand ’Il ad 

Run out fast. They’re hard t’ handle; 
Keep straight on thar—that’s a wise ’un! 


Forty-fours? Oh, yes. 


Surprisin’ 


What a pair o’ Colts ’ll fetch ye. 
Evenin’, Stranger. Glad I met ye! 


J. W. FOLEY. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—Chauncey Thomas, 
on page 512 of your December issue, has hit 
the nail on the head in regard to the buf- 
falo. He is the only man [ have ever heard 
of except myself that will own it was a 
good thing to get rid of them. I have had 
a lot of experience in the buffalo and Indian 
line; for twelve years I hunted buffalo and 
Indians, one as numerous as the other, and 
in about the same sized bands; but when 


An Old Mountaineer Comments on Indians and Buffalo 























the buffaloes were gone there were no more 
white babies and women killed by Uncle 
Sam’s pets. One white woman was worth 
more than 111 the Indians and buffalo that 
ever roame’ the plains. As brave a deed 
as an Indian could do was to kill a woman 
or baby. 

The buffalo had to go to stop the Indians. 
I have one stub finger, the work of a Sioux 
Indian that was full of buffalo meat. 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


Inside Information About Whales 


Whales are roughly divided into baleen 
or whalebone whales and the _ toothed 
whales, which alone seem to be able to 
swallow large morsels. Dr. Jungklaus men- 
tions sixty-three memoirs about the stom- 
achs of whales, without counting his own. 
I contented myself with Owen, Cuvier, Hux- 
ley and especially Beddard, whose ‘Book 
of Whales” is a very complete and compar- 
atively recent work. 

All writers agree that whales have sev- 
eral stomachs, and Beddard gives careful 
illustrations of the shape of these organs 
Their number appears to vary from three 
(the lowest) to seven, though some whales 
appear to have as many as thirteen or four- 
teen stomachs. 

In all whales excepting the class known 
as Zyphioid, which includes only the smaller 
varieties, the stomachs are divided, as to 
function, in two kinds—digestive and non- 
digestive. The first stomach, always bag 
shaped or oval, with the bag-end hanging 
downward, is non-digestive. It is supplied 
with tremendously muscular walls, and is 
considered as having practically the same 
properties as a chicken’s gizzard. It is not 
supplied with digestive glands, whereas the 
other stomachs farther along possess them 
in abundance. In some of the toothed 
whales this stomach has been found to 
contain sand and stones, as in fowls. A 
large morsel swallowed by a whale is first 
subjected to the enormous pressure of the 
swallowing muscles, that are of great size 
and force, and then to the grinding action 
of the first stomach, a sort of gizzard, from 
which, after suitable preparation, the mor- 
sel passes on into the other stomachs and 
the intestinal tract. 

None of the whales can chew food. The 
largest toothed whales, such as the sperm- 
whale, have teeth only in the upper jaw. 


In all whales the teeth appear to be merely 
instruments of capture, for there is no side 
motion to the jaw, no grinding teeth, and 
the tongue, as in fishes, is practically un- 
movable. 

As to the chemical processes of digestion 
in whales, no one knows anything about it, 
except theoretically, and no scientist ap- 
pears to have considered our information 
about it sufficient to venture any authori- 
tative statements. The anatomy of whales 
is thoroughly well known, but just how some 
of their organs work we do not know, and 
probably never will know. 

Anyone who understands at least two lan- 
guages knows that no translation can be 
taken literally. That is why it is impossible 
to translate poetry. Let anyone read sev- 
eral translations of Homer in English and 
he will readily see what I mean. Chapman, 
Pope and Bryant give each practically the 
same general meaning, but each in widely 
different words. 

Many amusing mistakes have happened 
along this line. In translation of one of 
Cooper’s novels into the French is the in- 
teresting statement that “The rider dis- 
mounted before the gate and tied his horse 
to a grasshopper.” At the bottom of the 
page is a foot note—probably founded on 
information furnished by some waggish 
American—that “In America, where every- 
thing is so huge, grasshoppers grow to be 
over six feet long, and their bodies are dried 
and used for fence posts.” 

Cooper wrote, in English, that “the rider 
hitched his horse to a locust,’’ meaning, of 
course, the locust tree, but the French 
translator took the other meaning of “lo- 
cust,” e. i., “grasshopper,” hence the mix- 
up. 

“The George Washingtcn passed through 
Hellgate today with 2,000 tons of ice,” is a 
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commonplace marine item, hardly worth two 
lines in the paper, but if 5,000 years hence 
it were translated to read, “General Wash- 
ington today passed through the gates: of 
Hell with 2,000 tons of ice,’ it might cause 
as much discussion as this Jonah and the 
Whale story, which is obviously a mistrans- 
lation of some sort. Jonah was probably 
tossed overboard all right, but found refuge 


Teepees and Aluminum 


Editor Outdoor Life:—H. Lavira, in the 
December Outdoor Life page 594, asks 
about the teepee as a camp tent. I have 
had a lot of experience with them, as I have 
two that I use every year. But my advice 
would be: Don’t get any contraption made 
by a white man if it differs in any way from 
the Indian teepee. If you do, you will want 
to hire some one to kick you all over the 
place. 

As to the teepee in use, it is by far the 
best tent for shelter that can be had, as a 
teepee that is big enough for eight men to 
live in will only weigh about 15 pounds, 
while a wall tent will come close to 100 


on a rock, locally called “The Whale.” A 
cave in the rock would most probably be 
called, locally, the “Belly of the Whale.” 
On such a basis the whole story becomes 
perfectly simple, yet fulfills its idea of 
teaching certain lessons. Otherwise it is 
something like the Frenchman’s “grasshop- 
per.” CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
New York. 


Ware for Hunting Camps 


pounds, and then, besides, with a teepee 
you can have a fire inside on stormy days. 
I have yet to see the first sportsman who 
doesn’t like the teepee, and several have 
taken my patterns home to have one made 
from it. There is one of my teepees now 
at Cafion City, Colo. 

As to aluminum for camp use, they are 
all right. It is, as you all know, a soft 
metal, more like lead in substance, but as 
light as wood, easily bent and easily put in 
shape again. I have an outfit for six men 
that altogether weighs 15 pounds. It has been 
in use for several years and is still good. 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


Still About Jonah 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December 
Outdoor Life Dr. Harvey says I have called 
him a deceiver. Unfortunately some one 
has stolen my October copy, and I can’t 
see for myself whether I really did or not, 
but such a thing would be so foreign to my 
habits of courtesy that if I have really been 
led into such conduct, I hasten to apologize. 

Dr. Harvey gives us a nice little lecture 
on stomach gases and appears to blame me 
for basing my information on the digestive 
processes of man. Until my colleague shows 
us that he has made investigations on the 
gastric processes of the living whale, my 
information will probably be about as accu- 
rate as his own, wherever taken from. But 
I notice that he states that a whale eats 
only nitrogen and salt water. Here I pause 
in wonder. Where does the whale get his 
fat from? Fat is not nitrogen. On the con- 
trary, it is a compound of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, and, as a matter of fact, all 
fish, cephalopods and hydroid polyps con- 
tain various proportions of albumins, fats 
and various carbohydrates, and _ therefore 
the diet of a whale is not nitrogen and salt 
water, but nitrogen together with the other 
elements mentioned, together with a season- 
ing of bony and horny substance, the only 
exception as to the latter being in the case 
of the hydroid polyps or jelly fish. 

Beddard, in his “Book of Whales,” surely 
a good authority, states that the first cham- 
ber of the stomach of whales must be con- 
sidered as a storehouse in which the food 
is crushed and softened. Even if we ada- 


mit, which I cannot until better informed. 
that the stomach of a whale normally con- 
tains a respirable gas, that is to say, re- 
spirable for man, it is idle to consider the 
stomach of any mammal as a quiet resting 
place. It is constantly in motion, and every 
part of its contents is gradually submitted 
to the effects of the gastric juices, so that, 
unless the digestion of the whale had been 
arrested for three days, Jonah would finally 
have been indulging in a bath of this juice. 
The scientific man, in general, has no 
quarrel with beliefs, which depend upon the 
acceptance of so-called revealed truth as 
distinct from scientific truth. Anyone has 
a right to believe that in the case of Jonah 
a special whale was created, or that, as in 
many other cases of religious belief, nat- 
ural laws were suspended for the time be- 
ing. There is nothing unreasonable in such 
ideas, since they cannot be_ scientifically 
disproved. But the fact remains that Dr. 
Harvey fails to persuade us that an ordi- 
nary individual could live in the belly of a 
whale, or of any other sea monster, for three 
days. I don’t believe he could live in it for 
thirty minutes. This, again, is a belief 1 
cannot absolutely prove scientifically, but, 
as I said, scientific men don’t quarrel with 
beliefs. As a matter of fact, I am afraid 
that until Dr. Harvey and I can get together, 
take hold of a good sized whale, perform a 
gastric fistula operation on it and observe 
its digestive processes, we will both be talk- 
ing about something we don’t know much 
about. G. G. VAN SCHAICK, M.D. 
New York. 
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Lake Trout.—This fish must not be con- 
founded with the brook trout. The lake 
trout is a large species, specimens having 
been taken weighing 12 pounds, 21 pounds, 
and even 40 pounds. The namaycush va- 
riety is said to reach 90 pounds. The lake 
trout is called namaycush, or Mackinaw 
trout in the North, the togue, or tuladi, in 
Maine and New Brunswick, the siscowet, 
or siskawitz, at Lake Superior, and lake sal- 
mon, lake trout and salmon trout in the 
country bordering the lakes of Northern 
New York. The lake trout, particularly that 
of the Great Lakes from Superior to On- 
tario, regularly haunt the deepest waters, 
though often, especially at twilight and 
early in the morning and during spawning 
time, stealing forth to the shoals and shores 
in search of food. The larger varieties do 
not rise to the fly like the brook trout, but 
are taken on the deep trolling spoon and 
with minnow bait on a bottom line, and by 
deep trolling with a bright-tinted fly, while 
the young of the togue of Maine will rise 
to the artificial fly, and the adults are often 
taken near the surface in May and June 
with ordinary trolling gear. 

a * * 


Muskellunge.—The muskellunge, like the 
three pickerel (smaller pike) is a member 
of the pike family. It is a fierce, voracious 
monster of the Great Lakes and the rivers 
of our northern boundary, weighing as heavy 
as 50 pounds, 70 pounds and 80 pounds, 
that is taken on the stoutest rod and tackle 
with small-fish bait and large frog bait. 
The muskellunge is a bold fighter, that leaps 
in the air when hooked and is of exceptional 
quality on the dining table. In fishing for 
this hero you require your stoutest bait- 
casting rod, the same reel, line and leader 
used in heavy ocean surf fishing for striped 
bass and red drum, and a gaff to boat the 
game with. 

* * * 

Pike.—There are five species of pike, and 
all are indigenous to North America, one spe- 
cies (Esox lucius) that is given the exclu- 
sive rights to the family name (pike) for 
its common appellation (the pike), also be- 
ing a native of the Old World. The other 
four species—the muskeliunge (Esox no- 








bilior), the common chain pickerel, or jack 
pickerel (Esox reticulatus), the Long Is- 
land (N. Y.) pickerel, or brook pickerel, or 
banded pickerel, or trout pickerel, or pond 
pike (Esox americanus), and the hump- 
back pickerel (Esox vermiculatus) are 
treated of in the paragraphs captioned 
“Muskellunge and Pickerel.” The pike-perch 
(wall-eyed pike), sometimes called the pike, 
is not a member of the pike family, and 
though alluded to as salmon and jack sal- 
mon by the ignorant or mischievous hotel 
chef, is not a member of the salmon family. 
The pike (Esox lucius), rivaling the mus- 
kellunge in size and cogency and frequent- 
ing the same waters as the muskellunge, is 
abundant in the great Northern lakes. In 
some localities it is called jack, an appella- 
tion more often applied to the pike-perch, 
and is often confounded with the large pick- 
erel and the muskellunge, which it resem- 
bles in general form, but it is longer in pro- 
portion to its depth than the muskellunge, 
is of a different color, and its head is pro- 
portionately smaller than that of its rival. 
The pike has a darker body (dark green, 
dark grey or brown) than the muskellunge, 
and has white or yellowish markings, while 
the muskellunge is of dark grey, with sil- 
very luster. Like the muskellunge, the pike 
feeds principally upon small fishes, and 
is best baited for with minnow and frog. 
The rod and tackle suggested for muskel- 
lunge fishing are the correct tools of the 
pike angler. 

* * & 


Pickerel.—The word pickerel is commonly 
used in referring to any one or all of the 
three small species of pike—the common 
chain pickerel, or jack pickerel (Esox reti- 
culatus), known as the common pickerel, or 
chain pickerel in the North and as the jack 
in the South; the Long Island (N. Y.) pick- 
erel (Esox americanus), referred to as the 
brook pickerel, trout pickerel, banded pick- 
erel, pond pike, etc., and that species found 
in the Mississippi Valley (Esox vermicula- 
tus) and called the hump-back pickerel. 
These three pickerel with the two larger 
pike—the muskellunge (Esox nobilior) and 
the pike (Esox lucius), the latter honored 
by being allowed to “have and to hold” the 
159 
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family name (pike) as his familiar title, 
comprise the pike family, five species in all. 
The pike-perch (wall-eyed) pike, “‘salmon,” 
etc.), as I have said, does not belong to the 
pike family. The common (chain) pickerel 
averages perhaps three pounds in weight, 
and specimens weighing seven and eight 
pounds have been taken; the Long Island 
pickerel averages half a pound and three 
quarters of a pound in weight, and does not 
grow much larger than 10 inches, and the 
hump-back pickerel of the South is also a 
diminutive fish. All three of the pickerel 
may be said to be diminutive when com- 
pared by weight to the two other pike, the 
pike—him of the household name—and the 
muskellunge, monsters attaining a weight o! 
eighty pounds. The common pickerel is 
taken with minnow bait and frog bait on 
the same rod and tackle used in black bass 
bait fishing, and the trout pickerel of Long 
Island affords the best sport when played 
upon the tiny mountain-stream trouting out- 
fit, at times with worm bait and again 
when lured like brook trout on the scarlet 
ibis artificial fly, and small patterns of grey 
and brown artificial flies, which it will rise 
to with a vim equal to the dash and spirit 
of a mountain trout. The common pickerel 
is found in rivers, lakes and ponds; the 
smaller pickerel in ponds and streams. 
a me ok 


Pike-Perch.—This fish should not be con- 
founded with the pikes or the perches. It 
resembles the pike in its proportions and 
resembles the perch in its structure, hence 
its name. The pike-perch is found in Michi- 
gan, New York, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Ohio, Georgia 
and Arkansas. In Ohio and southward this 
fish is called blue pike, salmon, white sal- 
mon, jack salmon and jack—a name also 
locally applied to the true pike, Esox lucius, 
and in the North it is also called pike (cor- 
rect name of the true pike), as well as san- 
ger, blue pike, yellow pike, green pike, 
grass pike, okow, doree, dory, glass eye, 
wall eye and wall-eyed pike, while at Lake 
Erie it is alluded to as the pickerel—a 
name belonging more honestly to the pike 
family—and in other localities it is called 
horse fish, gray pike and ground pike. The 
pike-perch inhabits lakes, rivers and 
streams, deep places in the lakes and ra- 
pids and pools in the smaller waters, where 
it feeds upon small fish, frogs, crawfish, in- 
sects, larvae and worms. The pike-perch 
commonly weighs from one to four pounds 
and seldom exceeds ten pounds, but there 
are records of specimens of twenty pounds 
and thirty pounds. The pike-perch of the 
lakes and large rivers is taken on the black 
bass bait rod and tackle with baits of min- 
now, frog, crawfish and worm, while the 
stream fish may be conquered upon lighter 
material. The 6-ounce fly rod and its equip- 
ment for the pike-perch will sometimes take 


a large, dark-colored bass fly in the morn- 
ing and a lighter pattern in the evening if 
tempted in rapids and whirling pools in 


frosty weather. 
* * + 


Kingfish.—L. Larson. in his note in the 
November number of Outdoor Life con- 
founds the true kingfish (barb, sea mink, 
etc.) of the East with the mackerel-like 
kingfish of the South and errs when he 
says the whiting does not in any way re- 
semble the kingfish. Mr. Larson means the 
whiting does not resemble the southern 
kingfish, for the whiting does in many ways 
resemble the true (eastern) kingfish. 


* * * 


Salt Water Catfish—The salt water cat- 
fish ranges from the Gulf of Mexico to as 
far north as Cape Hatteras; the brackish 
water catfish, or sea cat or gaff topsail cat- 
fish ranges from Cape Cod to Florida. 


* * * 


Black Sea Bass (Pacific Jewfish).—This 
monster (S. gigas) reaches a weight of 500 
pounds, is the largest food fish of the Pa- 
cific coast and ranges from the Farallones 
to below San Domingo. It haunts deep wa- 
ter about the islands, feeds upon smaller 
fishes, is captured upon the heaviest tackle 
and is excellent as a table quality, par- 
ticularly the smaller specimens. 


* * * 


Grunt (Red Mouth).—There are perhaps 
half a dozen species of grunt. They have 
a remote affinity with the bass, perch, 
porgy and sheepshead and are near rela- 
tives to the snappers, resembling them in 
form. The brilliant red color of the inside 
of their mouth and throat is the origin of 
the names flannel-mouth and red-mouth, and 
from their habit of uttering melodious 
sounds when taken from the water, they 
are called grunt, squirrel fish, pig fish and 
hog fish, etc. They are miniature counter- 
parts of the red snapper, frequenting the 
bottom places and feeding upon crustaceans 
and small fishes. They are taken on me- 
dium bait tackle and are highly prized as 
food. The black grunt (D. plumieri) has a 
brownish body, his head being ornamented 
with horizontal stripes of bright blue, and 
the posterior half of his lower lip being red. 
It ranges as far north as Charleston, and 
is abundant among the reefs at Key West, 
where it is called Ronco Grande. The red- 
mouth grunt, common in Charleston in 
summer, is known to Florida fishermen as 
flannel-mouthed porgy. Catesby, in his 
work published in 1643, refers to this spe- 
cies as the Margate-fish. In the water it is 
bright silvery; when out of the water a 
short time, a dull amber-brown. The belly 
remains white;, the upper jaw, within, is 
white; the palate, salmon tint; the lower 
jaw and mouth below are white in their 
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interior third; the posterior two-thirds, both 
within and without, are red. The Norfolk 
hog fish is called hog fish and grunt in the 
Chesapeake; pig fish and grunt in the Gult 
of Mexico; pork fish and whiting at Key 
West, and sailor’s choice in South Carolina, 
on the St. John’s River, Florida, and in Ber- 
muda. The grunt favors clams and shrimp 
as bait. CHAS. BRADFORD. 








A 5-FOOT STURGEON, 


Cc. B. Schneider of Hardin, Mont., sends us 
this photograph and says the fish came 
from the Big Horn River, Mont., 
and weighed 48 pounds, 





A Common Method of Preserv- 
ing Fish 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly 

give t - best recipe you know of for smok- 


ing fish so as to preserve them? 
Montana. R. C. SMITH. 





Answer:—There are a good many ways 
of smoking fish to preserve them, such for 
instance as the method in vogue of “jerk- 
ing’ venison. This is accomplished by dip- 
ping the meat in a light salt brine and then 
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smoking it for a day or two over a slow 
fire. However, we believe that you will 
get better results by trying the following 
method of preserving fish: Put two hand- 
fulJs of salt in two or three quarts of water; 
let it come to a boil, then put fish on a 
cheesecloth or other white cloth so as to be 
able to handle them and dip them in this 
water, allowing them to remain in it five to 
seven minutes, according to the size of the 
fish; if large fish, seven minutes, if small 
five minutes; water should not boil after 
the fish are put in. Then put them in 
vinegar, allspice, cloves and laurel leaves 
—using enough vinegar to submerge the 
fish. Leave them in this solution until 
used. We believe you will tind fish pre- 
served in this way the sweetest-tasting fish 
you ever ate. The method is used by many 
Westerners, including Paul Steuck, Henry 
Milladin and others of Denver. 


And Still More Blunt-Nose Trout 
From Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Two more of the 
blunt-nose trout have been taken during the 
past year. These specimens were larger 
than any of the others taken here, one ol 
them ‘weighing 1 pound 2 ounces, the other 
10 ounces. I have the larger one preserved 
in alcohol. Enclosed is a photo of the 
smaller one. 

The fish was taken by brothers, Harold 
and Leslie Bailey, two school boys, and the 





A very decided blunt-nose. 


heads were severed in both cases before | 

got to see them, or I would have photo- 

graphed the whole fish. O. J. SALO. 
Montana. 





Trout Fishing in Oregon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This (Pelican Bay, 
Ore.) is a very fine place for hunting, as 
deer and bear are very plentiful. We have, 
also, I believe, the finest mountain and rain- 
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A 12-POUND RAINBOW CAUGHT IN 
OREGON, 


bow trout fishing on the coast, if not in the 
whole country. Last season Mrs. McKay 
caught here a rainbow weighing 21 pounds 
6 ounces. 

The fly fishing is very good here; the 
average catch is from ten to fifteen fish, 





running from one-half to ten and fifteen 

pounds; the largest one caught on fly this 

season (1912) being 8 pounds. I am enclos- 

ing you photo of a 12-pound rainbow caught 

here. J. V. McTIMMONDS. 
Oregon. 





The Changes of Color that Trout 
Undergo 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note with inter- 
est the article in August Outdoor Life by 
Mr. Pressentin in regard to speckled trout 
(S. fontinalis) being found west of the 
Rocky Mountains. [We don’t believe Mr. 
Pressentin ever stated that salmo fontinalis 
was found west of the Rockies.—Editor.] 
Personally, I have caught this fish in a 
small stream tributary to the “Little Spo- 
kane” River at Spokane, Wash.; in streams 
near Mt. Whitney, Cal., where they are of 
almost an albino type, called golden trout; 
in Squaw Creek in abundance, near Lake 
Tahoe, Cal.; in Clear Creek, on the old Car- 
son trail west of Carson, Nev., and in nu- 
merous other streams. I fail to see the dif- 
ference between these and Eastern trout 
and am sure that they are one and the 
same. 

As to markings and variations, take the 
waters of Moosehead, Maine; the larger 
trout are short, heavy and of a dull brown, 
while over the portage into the headwaters 
of the Penobscot, the fish are brilliant reds 
and longer bodies. Take in Northern Michi- 
gan, say Boardman River, with its sandy 
bottom, the trout are so light that the 
orange spots are almost faded out; whereas, 
in the small streams from the Cedars flow- 
ing into the Boardman the trout are a very 
dark olive on the back with deep red car- 
mine belly. If there be a difference in the 
Western speckled brook trout from S. Fon- 
finalis, what is it? W. C. ANDERSON. 

Mexico, D. F. 
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Deer Shooting with the .22 High Power Savage 





By B. N. Harrington. 


Seeing in Outdoor Life a good many in- 
quiries about the Savage .22 H. P., will try 
to give you an account of its work on deer 
this last season. I received this rifle on 
July 10th last, and being very busy at that 
time shot it a very few times to line up 
the Marble and Shead sights before going 
on my hunt, and, as a consequence, did 
some poor shooting at close range with it 
on account of the light, short barrel and 
high front sight. 

The first deer shot was a forked-horn 
buck, at about 60 yards; the bullet struck 
high in the shoulder and the deer dropped 
where he stood, both shoulders being badly 
blood-shot. ; 

The second was a very large })uck, stand- 
ing in a creek bed while I was on a large 
rock about 40 yards away, anc almost 
straight. above him. The bullet went down 
between his shoulders, leaving a hole one 
could put an arm in. He dropped dead. 
No. 3 was about 250 yards distance, across 
a cafion. The first shot was a clear miss, 
but the second caught him about the center 
of the paunch. He took three or four steps 
and dropped, and was dead when J reached 
him; he was also a nasty mess inside. No. 
4 was hit in the center of the snoulder at 
350 or 375 yards and was killed so dead 
that he simply sank down where he stood, 
and did not even straighten his legs. No. 
5 was a large buck running through the 
brush about 75 yards away. The first shot 
struck high across the back and knocked 
him down. He rolled down the hill about 
100 feet, jumped up and started out again 
as hard as he could go, quartering away 
from me. I fired again and caught him 
behind the left shoulder, the bullet tearing 
his lungs to shreds, breaking two ribs on 
each side. He ran about 100 yards before 
he dropped. 

I also saw two more deer killed on this 
trip by my partner, who was using the same 
kind of rifle as I was. His first deer was 
hit at 100 yards, in the liver, and simply 


. 


collapsed, and we could not find enough 
liver to feed a cat. 

His second was a very large buck, shot 
in the shoulder a little too far forward, at 
about 50 yards. The old fellow shivered 
from stem to stern, but trotted off as though 
he had not been touched. A shot in the 
neck, and he dropped dead. Both shoulders 
were badly bruised and blood-shot, and a 
hole about one inch in Cciameter extended 
almost to the skin on the opposite side. 

Of the seven deer killed with the .22 H. 
P., no bullets went entirely through but 
seemed to explode inside, making a very 
large hole and bruising the flesh for a 
large distance around. 

As compared with rifles of the _ .30-30 
class, the .22 H. P. has better range, will 
spoil more venison, kill fully as quick, or 
quicker, is a great deal more accurate, but 
will not let the blood out near so much. 

I think that a bullet with but a very little 
lead exposed on the point would give better 
penetration and still be as good a killer. 

The distances given in this letter are, of 
course, all guess work, but I have hunted 
in the Coast range for 18 years with about 
all sizes of rifles and have done a lot of 
close guessing, or else am mighty lucky. 

I have read your magazine for the past 
two or three years, and think it is the best 
of its kind, as it is made for the west (and 
I am a native of Oregon), and can handle 
questions of the west far better than an 
eastern publication. 

Now, I want to say a word regarding 
E. C. Crossman. In all his writings I have 
never seen a suggestion that was of any 
value to the riflemen of the U. S. A. He 
simply sets up an idol, to have the pleas- 
ure of tearing it down again. The Savage 
Arms Company call him an American fire- 
arms authority. “Holy smoke!” He is not 
in it in any way with Newton, Whelen, 
Hudson, Kephart, Winans and many more. 
And [ think a majority of your readers 


would sooner you would cut his stuff out. 
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At 200 yards—“Rapid Fire.” State shoot, Colorado National Guard, 1912, at range west of 
Den ver. 


Military Target Shooting 


By “Marksman.” 


“What size was the target and the bulls- 
eye?” “How rapid is ‘rapid fire’?” ‘What 
is a skirmish run?” These and other ques- 
tions were frequently asked by non-military 
riflemen after the match at Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyo., November 9, 1912, in which eight 
Colorado National Guard officers defeated 
eight United States army officers by 86 
points. The total scores were as follows: 
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man possible Uh & 4 B ta 
in skirmish ynn:* fF 8 
un: 5 ints © 6 : 5 
run; 00 points 33 -2 o 
per man in each. Aa se ~ : 
other group. » Ee ee ae 
8 C.N.G. officers. .345 335 334 293 490 1,797 
8 U.S.A. officers..318 318 304 271 500 1,711 
Colo. won by.... 37 17 30 22 * 86 


* U.S. won skirmish run by 10. 


Press reports said: “Shot during forty- 
mile wind;” and while this may be a slight 
exaggeration, a breeze of any velocity may 
be encountered in that region at any time. 

As many sportsmen out of touch with the 
army and national guard wish to make tar- 
get scores at approximately the same tar- 
gets, to compare with military records, the 
writer sets forth the following, verified by 
rifle range experience and comparison with 
proper official manuals. 


THE RIFLE. 


New Springfield, U. S., magazine, bolt 
action, five-shot, .30-caliber, 50-grain, pyro- 
cellulose charge, 150-grain copper-nickel- 
jacketed pointed bullet; velocity, 2,700 ft.- 
secs.; penetration at 100 yards, 46.7 inches 
white pine; extreme range, fired at 45-de- 
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gree angle, 5,465 yards; recoil, 14.9 ft.-lbs.; 
barrel has four grooves, one turn in ten 
inches; bullet travels in barrel 21.6 inches; 
rifle has shotgun butt and no grip; front 
sight plain vertical blade, 1-24 inch thick; 
rear sight, leaf down, open U, fixed at 530 
yards; leaf up, carries 1-24-inch peep-hole in 
slide; also open U; rear sight, 22 inches 
from front sight and 12 inches from shoot- 
er’s eye; trigger moves % inch (measured 
at middle of curve) to engage sear, and 1-16 
inch further to release firing pin; trigger 
pull, 3 to 4 pounds (must hold 3-pound 
weight on trigger and is about four pounds 
in a new rifle); no alteration of sights or 
trigger pull permitted; weight of rifle, 8% 
pounds. 


TARGET A, SHORT RANGE, 


For 200 yards, offhand; 300 yards, kneel- 
ing or sitting (choice); 8-inch bullseye; 26- 
inch inner ring; 46-inch outer ring; target, 
6 feet high, 4 feet wide. Bullseye counts 5; 
inner ring, 4; outer ring, 3; balance of tar- 
get, 2 points. 


TARGET B, MID RANGE. 


For 500 and 600 yards, prone (lying flat 
on ground, facing target); 20-inch bullseye; 
37-inch inner ring; 53-inch outer ring; tar- 
get, 6 feet high, 6 feet wide. Scores count 
as on Target A. 


TARGET C, LONG RANGE. 


For 800 and 1,000 yards, prone; 36-inch 
bullseye; 54-inch ring, counts 4; 6-foot 
square counts 3; 3-foot wings each side ot 
6-foot square count 2; target 6 feet high, 12 
feet wide. 

Targets A, B and C are for “slow fire;” 
one shot per minute. Leaf peep, set at 
range indicated, used for all slow fire. A 
“score” is five consecutive shots; two con- 
secutive scores (ten shots, possible 50 














points) required for record or competition 
in slow or rapid fire. 


TARGET D, RAPID FIRE AND SKIRMISH 


For 200. 300 and 500 yards rapid fire and 
200 to 600 yards skirmish; black silhouette 
of bare head and shoulders of prone man, 
22 inches high, 26 inches wide, in center ot 
6x6-foot white target; rectangle (white) be- 
low silhouette, 20x26 inches; outline, around 
silhouette and rectangle, 11 inches from 
same. Silhouette counts 5; rectangle, 4; 
outline, 3; balance of target, 2. 

Rapid fire, 200 yards, in position of 
“ready;” kneel and fire 5 shots in 20 sec- 
onds. 

Rapid fire 300 yards, in position, kneel- 
ing or sitting; fire 5 shots in 20 seconds. 

Rapid fire, 500 yards; in position, prone; 
fire 5 shots in 30 seconds. 

Target rises from pit, remains for time 
indicated, then drops. Battle sight (open 
leaf down, fixed at 530 yards) used for all 
rapid-fire, 200, 300 and 500 yards. 


THE SKIRMISH RUN. 


This is a field test approximating condl- 
tions of actual battle. Skirmishers start in 
line at 600 yards from D targets. Targets 
“up” 30 seconds for 2 shots at 600 yards; 30 
seconds, 2 shots, 500 yards; 30 seconds, 3 
shots, 400 yards; 30 seconds, 3 shots, 350 
yards; 30 seconds, 5 shots, 300 yards; 20 
seconds, 5 shots, 200 yards. Targets “down” 
for runs, 60 seconds after 600, 500 and 300- 
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400 and 350- 
runs in 60 sec- 


yard shots; 45 seconds after 
yard shots. For 100-yard 
onds, rise, quick time, 50 yards, double 
time (run) 50 yards, lie down. For 50-yard 
runs in 45 seconds, rise, quick time, 25 
yards, double time 25 yards, lie down. All 
shots from prone position. Leaf peep used 
only at 600 yards, first two shots; all other 
shots through battle sight (open 530 yards, 


fixed). Reload magazine from belt (5 
shots). After first shot at 400; after last 


at 350 and 300. Total shots, 20. Score pos- 
sible, 100. Only 5s in silhouette and 4s in 
rectangle, are counted in skirmish score. 
Penalty, 5 points for firing before appear- 
ance of target at any range; each shot in 
excess of number at any range; failure to 
fire number specified at any range. Total 
time targets “down” for runs, 44% minutes; 
total time targets “up” for shots, 2 5-6 min- 
utes; grand total for skirmish run, 7 1-3 
minutes. 

There are other field silhouette targets 
“bobbing,” “traveling” and “fixed’”— at 
known and unknown ranges, for the expert 
rifleman, but their conditions could not be 
approximated away from a standard mili- 
tary range. 

One point on the wind gauge will correct 
for 4 inches drift in 100 yards, or 40 inches 
in 1,000 yards. A 10-mile wind directly 
across the 1,000-yard range will deflect the 
bullet 9 feet; blowing from behind will 
carry bullet 25.1 inches high; blowing from 
front drives bullet 23.9 inches low. A note 














At 600 vards—“Commence Firing.” 


Start of a skirmish run, state shoot, 
Guard, 1912. 





Colorado National 
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on the U. S. A. e@mmunition bandoleers 
states that the bullets may either fall short 
of, or exceed, by 20 feet per second, the 
standard muzzle velocity of 2,700 feet. 
Vertical deviation of bullets at 500 and 
1,000 yards should be brought out in the dis- 
cussion of these new high power rifles. 
That for the New Springfield is 4.2 inches 
at 500 and 8.9 inches at 1,000 yards. The 
old .45 black powder guns of two decades 


ago would show a foot or more vertical de 
viation at 200 yards when condition and age 
of cartridges and lubrication of bullets va- 
ried greatly. 

When the writer sees some of the fine 
New Springfield scores, he wonders what 
they might have been had the rifles been 
equipped with a rifle butt and pistol grip, 
set-trigger and special target sights. 

Colorado. 


Suitability of Small Calibers for Various Kinds of Game 
By Seeley A. Wallen, First Lieut., U. S. A., Retired. 


I wish to thank Mr. Lindsay C. Elliott for 
his article about the effect of .22 bullets on 
small game which appeared in the Novem- 
ber issue and which [I read with interest. 
If he is not the first sportsman to make 
any effort to prove or disprove my asser- 
tions as to the cruelty of using greaseless 
.22 bullets cn small game, he is at least the 
first whose efforts have come to my atten- 
tion: and [I note with added pleasure that, 
though he disagrees with my conclusions, his 
article is courteous. It dees not appear to 
me that the unpleasant personalities which 
crop up in too many of our controversial ar- 
ticles are either necessary or useful. Such 
articles as that of Mr. E. L Stevenson in the 
October number, in which he controverts 
some theories previously entertained by the 
Rev. D. H. Hill, are certainly not the less 
convincing because courteously written. It 
is not necessary to call a man a fool or a 
liar because we disagree with his opinions. 

Now, I am by no means sure that Mr. 
Elliott and myself disagree so radically in 
our views on this matter as might at first 
appear. In the first place, the gopher, if 
it is the same thing we have here, is a small, 
slightly-built animal, offering about the same 
resistance to a rifle bullet as an English 
sparrow. While I cannot quite think that 
the hard, “greaseless” bullet would kill even 
such a creature as quickly or as certainly as 
the lead bullet, I am willing to admit that 
the difference in killing power of the two 
forms might be so slight as to be almost 
unnoticeable. So far as I know, the differ- 
ence in killing power in favor of the lead 
bullet arises from the fact that its composi- 
tion permits it to upset and spread out on 
striking small game of ordinary size, a thing 
that it is practically impossible for the 
“greaseless” bullet to do. It is manifest 
that as the resistance offered by the ani- 
mal’s body decreases the difference in kill- 
ing power of the two types of bullets must 
decrease if the above view is correct. 

The following experiment (which can be 
very easily duplicated by wnyone interested) 
shows clearly how the bullets act when 
meeting resistance somewhat similar to that 
offered by the body of a rabbit, duck or ani- 
mal of similar size. I do not think any valu- 


able comparative results would be likely to 
follow Mr. Elliott’s plan of firing into a heap 
of sand interspersed with small rocks. Such 
a target would deform any bullet, no matter 
how hard, if it were propelled into it at any 
reasonable speed. 

I secured several pieces of a dry, white 
pine log, straight grained and free from 
knots, and fired a number of “greaseless” 
and of lead bullets irto the end of these 
pieces so that the bullets could follow the 
grain of the wood. I was careful to strike 
well in from the edges and to avoid striking 
close to a preceding bullet hole. I then 
split the pieces, recovered the bullets and 
measured the penetration and greatest diam- 
eter of each. The average penetration of 
the greaseless bullets was 3 2-5 inches, and 
the average greatest diameter of these bul- 
lets was 7-32 inch. They were so far from 
being deformed or upset that I pushed them 
all through the gun barrel, after taking the 
measurements, without the slightest exer- 
tion. The average penertation of the lead 
bullets was 1 4-5 inches and their average 
greatest diameter was 11-32 inch. By far 
the greater part of these bullets were too 
much flattened out to have dropped through 
a .38 caliber barrel. 

I used .22 long cartridges of both styles. 
I would like to caution anyone desirous of 
repeating this experiment against using a 
rifle that is anyways worn or defective in 
fit around the breech or extractor, as the 
rear end of these “greaseless” cartridges is 
apt to blow out under such circumstances, 
with more or less unpleasant results. [ un- 
derstand also that these cartridges do not 
develop their full force or accuracy in worn 
or pitted barrels, although some may shoot 
the lead bullets tolerably well. 

Now, it appears from consideration of the 
above facts that, if we suppose the two bul- 
lets to be possessed of equal momentum or 
force, and this is practically correct, an ani- 
mal whose mass is such as to just stop the 
lead bullet will receive twice as great a 
shock from that bullet as from the harder 
one. As a matter of fact, I believe the aver- 
age killing power against an animal of that 
size would be more than double, but I can- 
not express my reasons for thinking so very 
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clearly. A bullet which deforms readily 
seems to take a stronger hold c" striking 
animal tissue and thus to deliver a much 
heavier shock than would be expected. I 
have killed birds the size of a quail appar- 
ently stone dead when using hollow point 
bullets of the .22 size in cases where sub- 
sequent examination proved that no part of 
the body proper had been touched by the 
bullet, that is, a leg or a wing had been 
cut off and nothing else touched. These 
and similar experiences lead me to believe 
that these are features favoring the killing 
power of a soft bullet which need to be 
seen in action to be appreciated. 

An animal of sufficient bulk to stop a 
.22 long lead bullet in the first fifty yards 
of its flight is, as a matter of fact, some- 
what larger than the general run of small 
game usually shot with such missiles. A 
jack rabbit or a large duck, if shot parallel 
to the length of the body, will generally 
stop such a bullet, but smaller game will, 
as a rule, be entirely penetrated by the lead 
bullet. In cases where complete penetration 
by the lead bullet may be expected, double 
effectiveness for such bullet, compared to 
the “greaseless” one, cannot be deduced 
from the above experiment, but I am far 
from confident that a well-kept record of a 
series of shots with each class of bullet 
against such game as doves or quail, at dis- 
tances averaging about sixty yards, would 
not show as great a difference in the effect- 
iveness of the two bullets. To make such a 
record of any great value for general pur- 
poses the rifleman doing the shooting should 
not greatly exceed the average in skill, and 
the game shot should be such that hits could 
be detected with reasonable certainty. Mr. 
Elliott, shooting gophers, does not appear to 
me to fulfill either of these desirable condi- 
tions. I understand him to state that he 
has put ten consecutive bullets from a .22 
rifle, shot offhand, into a 4-inch bull’s-eye 
at 100 yards. Anyone who has had any ex- 
perience in rifle shooting worth mentioning 
will not require argument to convince them 
that it would not be safe for the majority 
of rifle shots to base conclusion as to what 
they can do with a rifle on the experiences 
of one so expert in the use of the arm. I will 
freely grant that a very few great experts 
with the rifle might be able to use the 
“greaseless” bullets without causing any 
great amount of unnecessary suffering to 
small game shot by them. That has noth- 
ing to do with the question which I am 
endeavoring to arouse interest in, and 
which is whether or not a hunter of aver- 
age skill has any moral right to discharge 
“greaseless” bullets at small game at sport- 
ing distances. I consider a man who can 
hit an object the size of a dove with a com- 
mon .22 at unknown distances, varying 
from 50 to 100 yards once out of every two 
shots fired, at least equal to the average 
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rifleman in skill. | maintain also that a 
person of this degree of ckill is not doing 
right if he uses bullets which are likely to 
cause useless suffering when they do not 
hit in the central portion of his target, 
since he is just as likely to hit one part 
as another for anything I can see. 

My objection to conducting a test of the 
relative killing powers of the two types on 
gophers, prairie dogs or rabbits is that I 
am sure that hits are not so reliably indi- 
cated on such animals as they are on birds 
from which sufficient feathers will gener- 
ally be dislodged to indicate a hit to a care- 
ful observer whenever one is made Gophers 
and prairie dogs are further objectionable 
from a habit of retiring to their holes when 
hit, which prevents the observer from learn- 
ing whether the shot proved almost imme- 
diately fatal or whether the animal died 
after protracted sufferings. I am still in 
hopes that someone will make some tests 
as originally suggested on small game of 
about the size and resistance of doves or 
quail and give us a full report showing 
each class of bullet, how many shots fired, 
how many hits observed, and how many 
birds killed or so effectively disabled as to 
be readily picked up without the use of a 
dog. Also what the average distance shot 
over was and about what size group the 
rifleman can make offhand with the rifle 
used at 100 yards. I can place 5 consec- 
utive shots in a 6-inch circle offhand at 
this distance once in a while when in fairly 
good practice, but I am more likely to miss 
such a mark every third or fourth shot 
than not. So you see I should not consider 
myself qualified to use these hard bullets 
on game. 

The paper that Chauneey Thoinas suc- 
ceeded in figuring out the correctness of 
this “negative angle sighting” on must have 
been of different texture from the sort I 
used. At any rate, I failed to figure out 
any adjustment of the scope on my favor- 
ite rifle which would improve the game 
shooting to any great extent. 

I have studied and experimented a good 
deal on the matter of sighting rifles so as 
to give the best results for shooting game 
over various distances, and [I believe this 
system to be as good as any for the pur- 
pose: Adjust your sights so that your bul- 
let will meet the line of sight at the great- 
est distance over which circumstances will 
ordinarily require you to shoot. This I take 
it, where small game is ‘considered, will 
prove to be about 75 yards. Then try this 
sighting at the other ranges over which you 
expect to shoot and hold accordingly when 
shooting game. You have to estimate the 
distance with some approach to accuracy, 
of course, but this arrangement does away 
with the necessity of constantly adjusting 
the sights and you have to estimate the 
distance in any case. In using this method 
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with cartridges having a trajectory as flat 
as the .22 long rifle, it will seldom be nec- 
essary for the hunter to aim off the body 
of the game to be shot, and my experience 
leads me to believe that, while any scheme 
for holding a certain estimated distance 
above or below your game may look very 
well on paper, it seldom, if ever, gives sat- 
isfactory results in the condition of nervous 
tension which almost invariably prevails 
afield. The tendency (especially where a 
hurried offhand shot at game is considered) 
to aim at some part of the body of the 
game is almost irresistible. If I wished to 
sight my .25-10 Favorite for deer shooting 
exclusively, I would set the scope for 200- 
yard shooting and aim a little above the 
junction of the foreleg and the lower line 
of the chest at distances in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 yards, the bullet of this par- 
ticular rifle being about 12 inches above 
the line of sight at that distance. To 
use a certain fixed position of the sights 
for all ordinary distances is certainly the 
most convenient method where a telescope 
or tang sight, such as the Marble or Ly- 
man, are used. On the other hand, I should 
think a sportsman who was using a Dan- 
iels Concentric or Rocky Mountain rear 
sight, both of which seem to be readily 
adjustable to a known elevation without 
looking at them, would find it most satis- 
factory to adjust his rear sight for each 
shot, using a uniform point of aim in all 
cases. 

I should like some one of our theorists to 
explain why the trajectory of a rifle is to 
all appearances sensibly flattened by rais- 
ing the line of sight higher above the line 
of the bore, as in the case of substituting 
a high front sight for a lower one—raising 
the rear sight atso, of course. [I don’t know 
why it should have that effect—perhaps it 
shouldn’t—but that it does is a fact easily 
proved by anvone with an accurate rifle 
and an inquiring turn of mind. 

I notice some- writer in the November 
issue states that fellows who claim that 
.25 caliber rifles are all right for shooting 
deer are ‘wrong in the head.” [ have no 
desire to comment on the considerate po- 
liteness of this gentleman’s remark, but I 
should like very much to hear in the col- 
umns of this magazine from any rifleman 
of tolerable skill who has used a .25-20 with 
the regular lead bullet on deer and who 
believes as a result of his experience that 
this cartridge is insufficient in power for 
this class of game. Of course I know as 
well as anybody that the lower trajectory 
and greater speed of the more powerful 
loads render it easier for a poor running 
shot and a poor estimate of distance to hit 
his game, but it would be news to me to 
learn that a lead bullet from a .25-20 pro- 
pelled by the regular charge of powder 
could hit a deer fairly thro’ the shoulders 
without causing practically immediate death. 
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Personally, I have never used this cart- 
ridge on large game, but I know that it 
ishoots a heavier, softer and (somewhat) 
speedier bullet than the .25-10, and also that 
its destructive effect on the tissues of 
small game is unquestionably much greater, 
consequently I should not consider any 
fairly good game shot as “wrong in the 
head” because he chose that caliber for 
deer hunting. A man’s cwn experience is 
undoubtedly more convincing to him than 
any argument whatever vociferous or other- 
wise, and consequently, I suppose, I will 
stick to my little gun for deer hunting until 
at least I have some reason to believe that 
I have hit one deer with it that has es- 
caped. I have shot at three deer that 
escaped (in quite an extended experience 
of deer hunting with the .25-10 altogether) 
and two of these I can take oath I missed 
completely, while as for the third I have 
no particular reason for thinking I hit him 
but I could not swear that I did not, either. 
I should say in justice to the larger and 
more powerful cartridges that I should have 
been able to secure all three had I been 
armed with a flatter shocting gun, capable 
of throwing up a visible bunch of gravel 
and dust when striking 250 to 500 yards 
away. However, the escape of these deer 
did not hurt me to amount to anything 
and it no doubt pleased the deer, so I can’t 
see where there is any kick coming. 

I never quite understood all this fuss 
about the amount of power a bullet must 
have to kill a deer, anyway. If we sup- 
pose the hunter is such a bad shot that 
his bullets, if they hit at all, are likely to 
hit anywhere, a mere glance at the side 
elevation of a deer will show that there 
are about two chances out of three that 
the animal will be paunched; more when 
we consider that it is likely to be in motion 
and that few men of sueh a degree of in- 
expertness know enough to lead on such 
a shot. If I understand the matter, no rifle 
at present in general use can be counted 
on to stop an animal of this size and so 
hit, unless possibly one of these high ve- 
locity, Spitzer bullet rifles, like the Army 
gun, would do the trick. A _ .25-10 bullet 
through the shoulders, or ranging through 
the chest cavity, or in the brain or back- 
bone, will kill a deer as dead as he needs 
to be for practical purposes, and no other 
gun (unless you can find one that will kill 
quickly by striking the paunch), will do 
much more. Your powerful bullet stands 
a better chance of letting enough blood to 
make a trail and might cause death by a 
hemorrhage from a limb where the smaller 
one would not. Once you have hit your 
deer, I believe the last sentence expresses 
the difference in your chances of getting 
him pretty fully. 

Well, here I am talking as though I 


thought the .25-10 was the best thing out 
for deer, while, really, if I was buying a 
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gun for deer only, I should get a .25-20 at 
least, and probably an even more powerful 
arm. What I do think is this. and it ex- 
plains my choice of a rifle; for a man who 
shoots small game very frequently and a 
buck once a year—if that often—the .25-10 
is an arm that might perhaps be bettered, 
but which hasn’t Leen, at least not to the 
best of my belief. I am presuming that said 
man lacks either the time or the inclina- 
tion to reload his own cartridges, as other- 
wise he might secure better results from 
a single weapon for all that I know to the 
contrary. 

By the way, to return to the .22. How 
many riflemen know that in rifles bored 
to handle the short, long, and long rifle 
cartridges, the bullet from a long cartridge 
will fall off more in going the first 100 
yards than will the 33% per cent. heavier 
bullet from the long rifle cartridge? That 
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is a fact, anyway—at least so far as cer- 
tain Stevens rifles I have owned are con- 
cerned. 

I would suggest to anyone buying Win- 
chester or U. M. C. cartridges for a .25-10 
io make sure that when such cartridge is 
in the barrel, the base of the cartridge 
stands level with the sides of the breech, 
ctherwise you will probably have trouble 
in maintaining accuracy. I believe these 
companies are making this cartridge with 
a thinner head than formerly and the 
breech block must support the cartridge 
bead fimmly or you will get bad results. 
I had some difficulty in locating the trouble 
with these cartridges, but that is what is 
the matter, I am convinced. I recently 
hought some Peters cartridges of this size 
and find that the head is perceptibly thick- 
er, is well supported by the breech block, 
and that they shoot accurately, which is, 
after all, the proof of the pudding. 


An All-Around Cartridge for American’Big Game 
By Lieut. Townsend Whelen. 


If one were to follow all the advice so 
freely given on rifles today he would be 
buying a new arm every month; he would 
bankrupt himself in short order; he would 
have to come to sneaking the long boxes 
and cases in through the back door in the 
dead of night to avoid the sarcasm of his 
women folk who know that he already has 
more shooting irons than he has legitimate 
use for; and, lastly, he would soon come 
to a state where he did not know his right 
fore finger from his left big toe. I sup- 
pose it was with thoughts somewhat in this 
strain that the managing editor wrote me 
last summer that he wanted me to turn 
out something on “An All-around Cartridge 
for American Big Game.” He left the defi- 
nition of his title, as well as the selection 
of the cartridge, with me. 

First for the definition. Such a cartridge 
should have sufficient killing power for the 
largest moose and Alaskan brown bear, and 
yet it should not act like a sausage ma- 
chine on deer. It should have a combina- 
tion of flat trajectory and extreme. accu- 
racy that will make it suitable for long 
shots at western upland game. In flat tra- 
jectory and accuracy it loses nothing at 
all for use in thick timber. It should have 
a recoil light enough to permit of its be- 
ing used in a light rifle and by a small 
man. It should not unduly erode and cor- 
rode the bore. If a cartridge already man- 
ufactured, easily procurable on the market, 
can fulfill these requirements, so much the 
better. This is my definition. Now let me 
discuss the points in it from the stand- 
point of an enthusiastic big game hunter 
who has a certain ability as a target shot 





and facilities for testing out all cartridges 
on a well-equipped range. 

First, as to killing power. What we all 
want is a rifle which will deliver a knock- 
down blow at the first shot. Well and 
good, but we cannot get it unless we use 
a cannon. The .405 is the most powerful 
rifle at short range that we have in Amer- 
ica, but we have all heard of small deer 
running a mile after having received seri- 
ous wounds with it. Some of our lighter 
rifles, like the .30-30, are notorious game- 
wounders, and it is significant that most 
men using these rifles prefer them in car 
bine style, to allow of rapid manipulation 
in pumping a stream of bullets. The cart- 
ridge which I have selected has been re- 
peatedly tried on Alaskan brown bear and 
moose and has given splendid results, and 
it won’t chew small deer all up. 

The modern high velocity, light weight 
sharp point bullet with hard point—the 
military spitzer—sometimes works finely 
and then once in a while it fails utterly. 
I am aware that I am discounting the ex- 
perience of two of our celebrated African 
hunters when I class it as nwnreliable It 
is all very well for a man to use such a 
cartridge when he is on a long hunt and 
obtaining shots every day. but it is not the 
cartridge for the man who may get only 
one shot on an expensive trip, perhaps the 
only trip which he can get in a number of 
years, and for which he has been saving 
up cash and holiday for many a long day. 
I myself regret to record that with such 
a load I shot a bull elk high up through 
the paunch and tracked it two miles and 
lost it—the only shot of the only trip that 
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I was able to take in five years. Such a 
bullet, however, if made with a proper soft 
point, is the very best missile for such 
game as sheep, goat, deer and caribou, but 
it is liable to fly to pieces on the heavy 
bones of our largest game and fail to pen- 
etrate. Shock, without penetration to the 
vitals, counts for little against giant game. 
Very short bullets, like those used in the 
automatics, also lack in bone-smashing 
qualities and penetration, and besides they 
are inaccurate at long range and drift 
badly with the wind. 

Trajectory amounts to little without ac- 
curacy. A nicely-figured-out trajectory may 
reach the game at long range theoretically, 
but suppose that actually the shot fired is 
a drop shot, one destined for the lowest 
shot of a large group at the target. When 
I am shooting on the range and get a very 
bad off shot, I often wonder what if that 
shot was the only one which I would get 
on an expensive trip. 

Let us crack, once for all, the “bug-a-boo” 
of the cartridge which kills men in the 
next county. Every cartridge which will 
carry beyond the sight of the firer is dan- 
gerous to shoot where others may be 
around, and they will all carry that far. 
All bullets will stop quickly in heavy tim- 
ber. Compare the penetration of the vari- 
ous cartridges in wood and see how little 
they differ. The .280 Ross is no more dan- 
gerous to the forest wanderer than is the 
44-40. 

Some men, undoubtedly, cannot shoot a 
rifle of heavy recoil, but all men capable 
of hunting afield can stand a recoil equal 
to that of our military rifle. One of the 
positive requirements of a military rifle is 
that the recoil shall not be so excessive 
but that the great mass of men who make 
up an army shall be able to shoot it re- 
peatedly without fatigue or flinch. 

If we would become familiar with the 
shooting of our rifle we must use it, and 
if we are to use it for any length of time 
it must wear well, All our cartridges give 
a good accuracy life except those which 
require Sharpshooter powder. This erodes 
and corrodes the barrel horribly. It can- 
not be helped—we must eliminate Sharp- 
shooter even though it gives splendid re- 
sults in accuracy at first. 

In looking around for a cartridge in re- 
sponse to the editor’s request, I selected a 
number which [| thought might do, and to 
clearly show the reason for my choice it 
will be well to tell why I eliminated some 
of them. 

.405 Winchester. A fine game cartridge. 
and I was mighty sorry to have to turn it 
down for it is one of the best. Eliminated 
because of recoil, and unsuitability for 
long-range shooting because of high tra- 
jectory at long ranges and accuracy not 
poor, but still way behind some others. 


Also it lacks the killing power of the cart- 
ridge chosen at the longer game ranges. 

.85 Model 1895 Winchester eliminated for 
the same reasons as the .405. 

.401 Winchester. Strikes like the ham- 
mer of Thor at the muzzle, but at 100 yards 
it has not the striking power of the .30-40 
with which its makers compare it. Also it 
seldom strikes twice in the same place at 
200 yards. 

.35 Remington Auto. Kicks out of all 


proportion to its killing power, which is - 


slightly less than the .33, W. C. F. Not 
accurate enough at long range. Fine cart- 
ridge for deer in thick timber but not an 
all-around load. 

33 W. C. F.. Mighty good cartridge if it 
had the accuracy, which it hasn’t. Too bad, 
for the gun which uses it is a “peach.” 
Why is not this cartridge improved so that 
it will give a 6-inch group at 200 yards 
instead of scattering to about twice this 
size? 

.280 Ross. Eliminated for the reasons 
given by Mr. Crossman in the November 
number of Outdoor Life. 

.30-40 Winchester. Ejiminated because 
the cartridge chosen is slightly better. 

If you have a .405, .85 Model ’95, .280 
Ross or a .30-40, don’t change. It is not 
worth while. We are talking economy, too. 
We want the best cartridge for the man 
who can own but one rifle. 

I choose the .30 caliber U. S. Government 
Model 1906 cartridge as the “All-around 
Cartridge for American Big Game.” It has 
the killing power, the accuracy, the flat 
trajectory, the small recoil and the long 
accuracy life. We must consider more than 
actual caliber and shel!. however. In ex- 
perimenting with this caliber I tested every 
cartridge on the market for this rifle, firing 
five 10-shot groups with each kind at 100 
yards from muzzle and elbow rest with tel- 
escope sight. I therefore have a good idea 
of just what each cartridge will do. I can 
therefore go further than the mere recom- 
mendation of this caliber, and can specify: 

For all shooting, except the very heaviest 
game, use the Remingion-U.M.C. cartridge 
having a 150-grair, soft point, sharp poirt 
bullet. This ammuniticn at the present 
writing is not yet on the market but it 
will undoubtedly be by the time this gets 
into print. This ammunition has a velocity 
of 2,700 feet per second. It has a bullet 
with a spitzer point of the same shape as 
the regulation military bvllet, but the lead 
is exposed at the point, the exposed part 
being about as big as & pin head. This 
was the most accurate ammunition of all 
the makes tried. The average of the five 
groups with it gave a mean absolute devia- 
tion of .624 inches at 100 yards. In plain 
words, it would shoot steadily in a 2%-inch 
circle at that range, while many of the 
groups were very much smaller than that. 
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My friend, Grover Sharp, has tried it out 
on elk already. His letter reads as fol- 
lows: “He was standing in a little de- 
pression with only his head and neck show- 
ing. I fired at his neck, the bullet striking 
about a foot below his throat, clipping off 
two of the spines of the vertebra and lodg- 
ing just uncer the skin on the opposite 
side. A hole was blown about 2% to 3 
inches in diameter. Understand that only 
the spines of the vertebra were hit and not 
the main column. The bullet mushroomed 
to the extent that only the jacket and about 
30 or 40 grains of lead were found. The 
bull dropped instantly and was dead in 
about a minute, without a struggle. This 
was a fine 6-pointer.” 

For the heaviest game, like Alaskan bear 
and moose, I would advise the Winchester 
ammunition having the 220-grain soft-point, 
blunt-point bullet and a velocity of 2,204 
feet per second. This cartridge has been 
tried on such game for a number of years 
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with perfect success. On the range this 
Winchester ammunition gave a mean abso- 
lute deviation of .870 inches. It would 
shoot steadily into a 34-inch circle at the 
testing range of i100 yards. 

In the Springfield rifle at 100 yards the 
Winchester 220-grain ammunition shot 7 
inches lower and 2 inches to the left of the 
point where the Remington-U.M.C. cart- 
ridge centered its group. On the Lyman 
receiver sight, having micrometer adjust- 
ments, this simply means that the former 
ammunition should be given 7 minutes’ 
more elevation and 3 minutes’ more right 
windage. 

For this cartridge we have available 
three rifles, all fine ones The Winchester 
Model 1895, the Springfie!d, and the Sauer- 
Mauser. From this list one should surely 
be able to make a choice, and rest assured 
that if one does not get his game with this 
combination he had better take himself to 
the target range and not to the gun shop. 


Improving Trigger of Model 1895 Winchester 
By E. W. H. 


We find the four main divisions of the 
sphere of rifledom to be autodom, pump- 
dom, leverdom and boltdom, held, respect- 
ively, by the tribes of autoites, pumpites, 
leverites and boltites. The autoites and 
pumpites are reputed to be ‘“‘men averse from 
war,” but if ye nose about the camps of 
the leverites and boltites, “ye shall hear of 
wars and rumors of wars.” The members 
of the four tribes are also divided into two 
orders—hittites and missites. One is the 
direct antithesis of the other. If one is 
not a hittite, he is a missite, and vice 
versa. It is safe to say that every full- 
fledged member of either of the four tribes 
has many a time and oft strayed into the 
realm of the missites, although eternally 
and forever digging and delving and scrap- 
ing and scratching to be a member in good 
standing in the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of Hittites. 

The factors which must te considered, 
tackled and conquered, in order to foreign- 
ize the toboggan to Missiteland, are many, 
and mighty few of them will stand hitched 
to the term “aizy.” Consequently, an am- 
bitious aspirant has at nearly all times one 
or more “bugs” splashing around in his 
noodle’s soup. 

Nothing would be further from the truth 
than to say that the writer is an excep- 
tion to that rule. Was always strongly 
inclined rifleward, but was only a few 
years younger than I am today when I be- 
gan to cast about for an arm to be used 
on big game. “Power and Speed of Fire!” 
was the slogan. These appeared to me 
forcibly as prime requisites, and one donned 
a yellow-dog loneliness in the absence of 


the other. He who subordinates them to 
minor factors, or permits exaggeration of 
the latter to obscure them, must sooner or 
later become an exponent of the higher 
gloom. So the 1895 Winchester in .405 cal- 
iber was the “stick” specified in the order. 
In actual service it has proven so efficient 
that, in the presert state of the arts of 
rifle making and the manufacture of pro- 
pellants, it would be real rainbow-chasing 
trying to find a better combination for 
American big game. It is extended actual 
service that tells the tale—whether the 
armament is what it ought to be, whether 
it is what it is cracked up to be. 

“Let us hold fast to that which we know 
is good,” is a not bad maxim, and there is 
nothing nearby or peeping above the hori- 
zon which will cause me to forsake my 
“old love.” And it is not as perfect as the 
Parthenon—oh, my! no. 

Probably the most objectionable feature 
of this model is the lost motion of the trig- 
ger. I had known well-informed riflemen 
to turn this arm down and buy some other 
model or type mainly on this point. To 
me, it was no less objectionable, for I am 
pretty cranky on “pull.” It looked very 
much like the difference between a Hittite 
and a Missite. However, it did not seem 
that it should require an individual peram- 
bulating on the Edisonian plane to devise 
some means of overcoming the trouble. So, 
getting rid of it was a “bug” in my dome. 

Those who are familiar with the mech- 
anism of this arm know that the trigger 
does not engage directly with the hammer, 
as in the 1886 and 1892 Models, but with 
the rear end of the sear, the part forming 








link; 3, trigger; 4, 
hammer; 6, mainspring; 7, 
sear spring. 


Sketch A=, lower tang; 2, 


sear, 0, 


the connecting link between the trigger and 
hammer. The necessary pressure, or “pull,” 
on the trigger elevates the rear end of the 
sear, thus jifting the nos« of the latter out 
of the notch in hammer and permitting the 
latter to fall and fire the arm. 

The trigger hangs loosely suspended in 
the link, a moving part, and, except when 
held up against the sear by pressure of the 
finger, it falls downward and forward un- 
der the action of gravity, thus making it 
necessary to move it backward for each 
shot a distance of something like three- 
eighths inch at the point, before it comes 
into contact with the sear. The question 
was to devise some means of automatically 
bringing it into contact with the sear the 
instant the link was lifted into position by 
the closing movement of the action. 

First thought of having a hole drilled 
into the forward end of the link to the trig- 
ger slot, this hole to form the channel for 
a tiny plunger which would be actuated by 
a delicate coiled spring. The plunger would 
thus press against the forward edge of the 
trigger and would automatically bring it 
into contact with sear when the action was 
closed. This would no doubt have proved 
effective, but finally decided to have the 
plunger and spring put in the trigger itself. 
Have made and enclose some _ sketches 
which [I believe will clearly illustrate the 
shortcoming and the metnod of overcoming 
it. Have shown only those parts necessary 
for illustration. 

Sketch “A” shows position into which 
tigger falls through the action of gravity 
during the manipulation of the action. 
After action is closed, trigger does not come 
into contact with sear until moved by trig- 
ger finger a distance approximately equal 
to that from A to Z. 

Sketch “B” shows the trigger detached 
from link and the position of the plunger 
and spring. A square hole is cut trans- 
versely through the trigger, its vertical size 
being practically equal to the thickness of 
the trigger, the other dimension being 
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somewhat greater. A hole is then drilled 
from the lower forward edge of the trigger 
back at such an angle that drill will enter 
the center of the square hole. A size 
smaller drill is then used to continue this 
plunger-hole beyond the square one. In 
mine, the hole is drilled entirely through 
the trigger from the lower forward edge 
to the upper rear edge. This is desirable 
as the plunger can be oiled through the 
rear opening when the lever is down. The 
forward half of the plunger is of larger 
diameter than the rear, the smaller diam- 
eter beginning at the forward edge of the 
square hole, thus forming a shoulder on the 
plunger. A small washer is made to fit 
the vertical size of the square hole. The 
little coil spring completes the device. The 
washer with the little spring behind it is 
placed in the square hole and the plunger is 
inserted into the hole drilled for it from 
the forward edge of the trigger. The for-- 
ward part. of plunger is of such length 
that when the shoulder on it engages with 
the washer, it wil! project a little beyond 
the forward edge of the trigger. Trigger 
is then placed in the link. The projecting 
end of plunger presses against the forward 
end of trigger slot in link, and the power 
of the spring being greater than the weight 
of the trigger, the latter is lifted and held 
upward and the lcst motion is eliminated. 
Sketch “C” shows how the device auto- 
matically brings ihe trigger into contact 
with the sear when the action is closed. 
But, you say, that looks dangerous! , 
What if that plunger should freeze or 
rust and stick, would it not be likely to 
cause accidental discharge? I would not 
say this never could happen, but it is an 
extremely remote possibility, for to cause 
it the plunger must become stuck or tight 
when the action is open, that is, when the 
lever is down. if it becomes stuck while 
the action is closed, it can remain so and 
no harm result, even if the action be oper- 
ated. The device elevates the trigger when 
the action is open higher than is necessary 
to touch the sear when the action is closed 





Sketch B—8, coil spring; 9, washer; 10, 


plunger. 


but the weight of the pull-off is so vastly 
greater than the strength of the delicate 
plunger spring, that the trigger is forced 
downward a certain distance when it 
































Sketch C—Note that trigger and sear are in 
engagement. 


comes into contact with the sear as the 
action is closed, but the power of the 
plunger spring is sufficient to hold the trig- 
ger into contact with the sear, so long as 
the action is closed If the trigger be held 
by a power greater than the weight of the 
pull-off at the highest position the device 
raises it, it would, of course, fire the arm 
when the action is closed. It is obvious 
that it would indeed be real polar bear 
weather if it caused a freeze-up of the de- 
vice while the action was being worked, 
even if it required as long as the leverites 
say is necessary to operate a bolt action, 
and rust forms so slowly that it is useless 
to consider it in this connection. 

I have used my rifle for three seasons 
since the device was fitted, carrying it a 
total of about ten weeks in the wilds, much 
of the time experiencing miserable weather, 
and the device always worked as smoothly 
as refined oil, with nary a hint at balking, 
and no accidental discharge; and the pull- 
off is under 21%4 pounds, which is pretty 
low. 

However, if sucn a possibility does exist 
—which is very doubtful—I think it can be 
wholly eliminated by another arrangement 
which would seemingly cvercome the lost 
motion of trigzer just as effectively. Sketch 
“DPD” shows this device, which consists of 
a weak leaf spring attached to the under 
side of the link and engaging with a notch 
or smak lug on the rear part of trigger. 

In order to more easily make this device 
clear, have shown the spring attached to 
the surface of the link, but it would be 
better for a groove to be cut, in which the 
spring would work; then nothing could 
catch the spring and break it, which might 
happen if the spring were attached to the 
surface of the link. This device is simpler 
than “B” and would hardly cost as much, 
although the cost of “B”’ would hardly pre- 
vent any rifleman who appreciates a nice 
clean “pull” from having it. If made in 
quantities at the factory, the cost of even 
device “B” should be only a matter of a 
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few cents. However, it must be done in a 
workmanlike manner—as must all mechan 
ical work—to give entire satisfaction. 
There appears ro reason for thinking 
that device “D” will not work satisfacto-~ 
rily; it would appear utterly impossible fo: 


it to become inoperative or to cause 
trouble; it is simpler than “B”’; it would 
likely cost a little less than “B.” So, ap- 


parently, the only point against it is that 
if a rifleman who owns an 1895 Model de- 
sires the improvement, it would be neces- 
sary for him to send the link to the gun- 
smith, if he desires device “D,’ and some 
might experience a little difficulty in re- 
moving it. Of course, if there be a compe- 
tent local smith, the owner can just take 
the whole stick to him; but if obliged to 
ship via express to some distant point, the 
transportation charges would amount to far 
more than the cost of the work. The link 
alone could be sent via mail at a cost of 
a few cents. In the case of device “B,” it 
would only be necessary to send the trigger, 
and anyone could easily punch out the pin 
from left to right and remove it. 

In the case of the individual who lets his 
rifle take care of itself, device “B,’ such 
as mine, might stick and become inopera- 
tive, although I firmly believe that in such 
a case the possibility of its causing accl- 
dental discharge of the arm is so extremely 
remote as to be negligible. 

Remember, I am not handing out some- 
thing based on mere theory, but a device 
which has proved as effective and reliable 
in actual service out among the tall and 
uncut as it is desirable. I strenuously con- 
tend that the making of extravagant claims 
for any product or device before it has been 
thoroughly tried out in actual service and 
not found wanting, or recommending an 
arm or device as to which there is reason 
for thinking unsafe, is a never-to-be suffi- 
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Sketch D. 
The new 20-gauge Winchester shotgun. 


ciently-censured foible. In fact, it appears 
almost criminal. The device is not just 
something additional, but something so es- 
sential that any rifleman can thoroughly ap- 
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preciate. With this device, and the pull- 
off adjusted to a iittle under 2% pounds, 
I feel that my rifle has as fine and clean 
a pull as the most dyed-in-the-wool crank 
could wish. Some consider a pull-off of 
this weight too jow, but have never had 
the slightest trouble from it in any way. 
If the arm is likely to meet with rough 
handling, it would probably be the part of 
wisdom to have the pull a little heavier. 

To any rifleman who wants it, I would 
say to be sure that he has the work done 
by a smith who will do it right, and there 
are very few really expert private gun- 
smiths in Uncle Sam’s domain. What few 
there are seem always so crowded with 
work that eveh a gmall job is synonymous 
with a long-drawn-out one, 

In a recent issue of a contemporary mag: 
azine was a very interesting article, de- 
scribing a made-over 1895 Model which was 
hammerless, arranged for clip loading and 
had pistol grip. The hammerless feature 
does not appeal forcibly to me, although it 
would eliminate the friction between ham- 
mer and bolt and thus make the arm 
smoother operatinz and faster. However, 
much of this friction and the irregularity 
could be eliminated and the hammer still 
retained. The clip-loading feature is at- 
tractive, for, while it is the first magazine 
full that counts in sporting use, the clip 
method is the best way to carry cartridges. 
A -pistol grip with short radius eould be 
hardly hoped for in this model, but a grip 
of moderate curve is not to be despised, 
especially when the arm holds the funda- 
mental features. Then, there is the ques- 
tion of weight—that point of preponderant 
influence with the majority. If the weight 
can be shaded a little, it would be well 
worth while, from the popular point of view. 
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If it is anywhere within reason, it is a 
minus quantity with me. The _ lever-bolt 
pin should be so erranged that it could be 
removed without a special tool, which would 
permit easy cleaning from the breech, de- 
sirable when the arm is adapted for a 
bottle-neck shell. It is difficult to properly 
clean a bottle-neck chamber from the muz- 
zle. It is handier to clean from the muzzle 
and, if the arm is adapted for a straight- 
taper cartridge, by using a muzzle protect- 
or, the entire barrel can be thoroughly 
cleaned. Never did hobnob much with bot- 
tle-neck cartridges, as they always appeared 
in the light of an all-round nuisance. 

As I see it, the regular model, at the 
just-take-me-as-I-am angle, is the “one best 
bet,” but it is only necessary to say it in 
order to cause some to throw about seven 
separate and distinct kinds of fits. Many 
base their antipathy upon its shortcomings 
in what are really minor considerations, 
the majority of which could easily and 
cheaply be eliminated. 

Such suggestions invariably meet with an 
ice-water reception at the hands of the 
manufacturer, but who is going to contend 
that it would mean pecuniary loss to the 
“Red W.” Company. if they can see their 
way clear to embody these desirable, if not 
wholly fundamentai, features in this popu- 
lar model, and thus make it more attract- 
ive to sportsmen? , Possibly they are _ in- 
clined to the belief that the automatic will 
relegate all others to a state of “innocuous 
desuetude,” but if that little job is left to 
the present-day autos, more than a few of 
the fleeting years will have faded into the 
“back yonder” ere the last of the “old 
guard” has departed. 

N. B.—No apologies to Fremantle’s “good 
old book.” 


The Winchester Model 1912, 20-Gauge Shotgun 
By D. 


As I presume the majority of your read- 
ers are wondering just what the capabil- 
ities of the new 20-gauge Winchester re- 
peating shotguns are, I will endeavor to 
chronicle my experience with the arm. 

First, a brief description of 20-gauge. 
chambered for a 2% shell: 6-shot, take-down 
feature, similar to the Model 1897 Win- 
chester. 

Barrel, 25 inches in length, of nickel 
steel, as are all working parts; solid breech, 
hammerless, with side ejection. The load- 
ing is similar to the Stevens shotgun, in 
that the carrier is held in the lower posi- 
tion by a spring. It is the daintiest little 
gun ever, and weighs only 53% pounds when 
empty. The recoil] seems to be approxi- 
mately that of the .30-30 rifle. The action 
is absolutely impossible to jam, as I have 
worked it fast and slow and in every con- 
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ceivable position, without a _ hitch. It 
handles everything in a 20-gauge load, from 
a solid ball to dust shot. For every kind 
of shooting. I prefer it to any gun I ever 
used, and I have used nearly every Amer- 
ican make. 

I shot ducks with it as far as I ever did 
with a 12-gauge. When shooting at about 
45 yards for pattern and penetration, it 
equaled a 12-gauge “Trap Grade” pump 
Remington. It leaves nothing to be desired 
in either particular. It is also the easiest 
gun in operation I ever used, some of my 
companions deciding I was shooting an 
automatic, from the speed of fire. 

The gun lists at $24 and retails strictly 
at this price. 

I can only suggest one improvement, viz.: 
the barrel being nearly as “bottle-necked” 
as the .30-40 Winchester 28-inch barrel, due 
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to the attempt to secure a heavy breech 
on an extremely light barrel, and being se- 
cured in a collar, the difference between 
the radius of sight between the barrel and 
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The new 20-gauge Winchester Shotgun. 


receiver is somewhat marked at first sight. 
A matted rib will fix that, however; and 
after an hour’s shooting the fault is 
not noticeable. 

As to those ball cartridges Mr Thomas 
recently mentioned: The Peters Cartridge 
Co., The Winchester Co., and the U. M. C. 
Co. all make a shotgun shell loaded with 
a round ball, which is a killer and perfectly 
safe in the most heavily choked gun. 

In the Peters “Target” shell, the load is 
3 drams Dupont smokeless, and a %-ounce 
ball, the latter being seated in wads hav- 


ing the centers cut out. This gives prac- 
tically the loading method of the Kentucky 
rifle with its patched bullet. As to power 
and accuracy, Gus Peret has frequently 
placed ten shots in an 8-inch cir- 
cle at 100 yards; while we have in 
our own possession two balls from 
12-gauge shells, one of which pene- 
trated 8% inches of dry pine at 
100 yards, the other penetrating 
an ordinary steel shovel, 1 inch 
of pine and about 4 inches of stone. 

For the man who hunts with a shotgun, 
it is a good plan to carry some of these in 
case of meeting a bear or lion. (Don’t let 
my friend Haines see the account of the 
20-gauge, or he will desert “Old Calamity” 
for the new affinity, hotfoot.) 

By the way, I saw the other day a car- 
tridge that is stated to give 5,201 feet-sec- 
onds velocity. Shades of Newton, Ross and 
Neidner! What next? Me for a crossbow 
and the simple life in Sherwood Forest. 


A Few Thoughts Suggested by Mr. Wiggins’ Article 


If the readers should become weary from 
reading anything that may be written by 
Haines at this time, don’t, please don’t, 
blame him greatly for it. Rather saddle it 
onto Mr. Wiggins, where it belongs, and 
draw the cinches tight, yea, muchly! Yes, 
I have heard of this new Winchester crea- 
tion, and am as confident as can be that 
it is all that Mr. Wiggins claims for it. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, there’ll 
be a shortage of cash in this crank’s pocket- 
book some time lLefore next duck season 
and one of the dainty—mark the word, Mr. 
Wiggins used it first and it fitted to weil 
that he cannot complain at my using here 
where it fits in so nicely—little Winchester 
20-gauges (which we are told, and truth- 
fully, I believe) is a 20-gauge from butt to 
muzzle, will occupy a place in the gun rack. 
Later, unless a false prophecy is about to 
be made, this iittle featherweight—why 
didn’t the Winchester people christen it 
thus?—would surely lead me where feath- 
ered game was thicker’n flies on a sheet of 
Tanglefoot. 

“Weight five and three-fourths pounds!” 
That’s something like a 20-gauge should 
weigh. “All metal parts of nickel steel.’ 
Exactly as it should be, and a “20-gauge 
from butt to muzzle’’—just as it should be 
also. Some way I am inclined to think that 
in future when anv new models of firearms 
are produced we are sure to find at least 
some of them buiit on this principle—‘‘20- 
gauge from butt to muzzle.” To one who 
has contended for strictly featherweight 
arms, as I believe I can honestly claim to 
have done, this expression sounds good and 


if I should use it again, don’t criticize, 
please don’t: “20-gauge from butt to muz- 
zle” is exactly wnat many of us have de- 
sired for years, but this expression can 
with slight alteration, be made to apply 
equally well to other arms, as I hope to 
make plain by the time I have pounded this 
typewriter to a standstill. But all this wil: 
come a bit later. 

At this point permit me to quote from the 
Winchester circular, descriptive of this 
dainty featherweight: “The increasing de- 
mand for the smaller gauge shotguns has 
raised a call for a really first class, cor- 
rectly proportioned, small gauge repeater. 
In answer to this call, the Winchester 
Model 1912, 20-gause hammerless repeating 
shotgun is offered, with the confidence that 
it will receive the endorsement of sports- 
men in general aud make a strong appeal 
to the practical sense of the occasional 
user of the shotgun, as well as to his con- 
ception of balance, proportion and beauty. 
When the excellent work of the 20-gauge 
gun is considered, together with the advan- 
tage of its light weight and recoil, it is safe 
to predict that a wide use of it will ensue 
With the advent of this superb new re. 
peater, we look for new records for the 
small gauge and an increase in the popu- 
larity of trap shooting and gunning in the 
field, as none can now complain of weight 
or recoil.” 

When Mr. T. C. Johnson, the regular Win- 
chester gun designer, and whose patent this 
new Winchester °0-gauge carries, was en- 
gaged in perfecting this dainty—the word 
suits so well, Mr. Wiggins, that I can’t 
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help but throw it in occasionally—gun, he 
was undoubtedly aware that he was work- 
ing on something that the shooters had de- 
manded. The makers state at the begin- 
ning that there Lad been an “increasing 
demand,” you know, for such a gun. Evi- 
dently Mr. Johnson had in mind more than 
just dhe designing of a gun that would 
handle 20-gauge shells; I am quite certain 
of this. His desire was evidently not only 
to perfect a mechanism that would perform 
satisfactorily, but cne in which every part 
would be proportioned properly for the 
shells it was designed to handle. With this 
in view, it is plain to see that the com- 
plete gun would be properly proportioned. 
The nickel steel construction also made 
possible the minimum in bulk and weight 
with a good margin for safety. As to the 
demand said to have existed for such a gun, 
it can safely be said that such a demand 
really existed. I believe I was among the 
first to write the Winchester people con- 
cerning the desirability of producing such 
an arm, though iike the majority of other 
interested ones who wrote the “Red W.” 
people concerning this, nothing was said as 
to the mechanical features that would be 
desirable to embody in the then-proposed 
new gun, All that was asked was a 20- 
gauge that would be a “20-gauge from butt 
to muzzle,” and the new creation meets the 
specifications fully, I think. 

You will notice in the quotation I have 
made from the circular, that the “advan- 
tages of light weight” are alluded to. Also 
that “none can now complain of weight re- 
coil.” Please keep these points in mind. 

Mr. Wiggins wrote of this new feather- 
weight creation, and kept strictly to his text 
except where he said something about A. A. 
H. and “Old Calamity.” He wrote of some- 
thing we all have wanted, but of something 
that is now within our reach, and so far 
as I can determine the object of our adora- 
tion is so nearly perfect as to be free from 
adverse criticism. This being true, as I 
think it is, why write anything further 
about this dainty 20-gauge? Absolutely no 
use whatever, more than to more firmly 
impress upon the rifle user, and the rifle 
manufacturer, that if there was a demand 
for a strictly featherweight 20-gauge shot- 
gun that would be, and is, a “20-gauge from 
butt to muzzle,” with the “advantage of its 
light weight,” and which should be “so light 
that none can now complain of weight or 
recoil,” there is reason to believe that an 
equally urgent demand exists for rifles with 
all these highly desirable features embodied 
in their construction. 

Can such rifles now be had? We can 
obtain the superb 20-gauge repeater which 
is a “20-gauge from butt to muzzle,” but 
we cannot obtain anything in the rifle line 
on the feathrweight plan, unless we except 
the many excellent lightweight .22 caliber 
repeaters. Anyone who has been so un- 
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fortunate as to have followed me in my 
ravings for the past few years will, I think, 
freely admit that, while I have occasionally 
criticised American rifles somewhat, it has 
not concerned the lack of reliability, dura- 
bility or workmanship. I here refer to the 
best of the ones turned out by our American 
makers. I think I can state that our stand- 
ard makes have been tried often enough 
under varying conditions by practical users 
to prove clearly enough that the above 
statement is not far from the truth. If 
any fail to agree with me on the above 
statement, just let it pass without comment, 
setting it down as but an individual opin- 
ion and unworthy of notice. 

But while I have criticised our best rifles 
but slightly, if at all, ow the points men- 
tioned, I have criticised some of the models 
the makers have turned out on one other 
point—they were not “20-gauge from butt 
to muzzle.” I had, and now have in mind 
but certain models. I think that with the 
superior material now available, like nickel- 
steel, for exampie, far more suitable for 
the parts that enter into gun construction 
than was available years ago, that nearly 
any rifle that was designed for black pow- 
der could be now lightened somewhat by 
the use of this, or equally good material, 
for the various parts, including the receiver, 
that, when assembled, complete the rifle. 
If this material should be used, and it would 
not surprise me greatly should it develop 
that such material should be used in the 
best of the new models that may appear, 
and the designers and makers have in mind 
the points brought out in the quotations = 
have made from the Winchester circular, 
nothing seems plainer to me than that our 
sporting rifles of the future will be prop. 
erly proportioned—in other words, all parts 
will be made as small as will be consistent 
with safety, and the receiver worked down 
to the smallest size possible to contain the 
mechanism, while the butt stock will, or 
at least should be, proportioned to conform 
properly to the size of the receiver, and 
all tending to reduce bulk and weight. 

The above remarks rather apply to al! 
rifles—nearly—in general. and none in par- 
ticular, therefore us I had in mind a certain 
one I shall have to switch about here or 
the main trail will be lost sight of entirelv. 
But first I shall bave to wander just a bit 
farther before coming to the real object 
that I have been steering for, though this 
may lead through territory familiar from 
having been explored before. 

Most of the readers will remember the 
old Centennial Winchester, or, as it is more 
often now called, the 1876 model. This gun, 
as nearly as I can remember, weighed about 
10% pounds, with 28-inch octagon barrel 
and full magazine. The 1886 model, which 
used longer and more powerful cartridges, 
with full magazine and octagon barrel but 
two inches shorter than the ’76 model 
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weighed, I think, over one pound less. When 
Browning designed that ’86 model he had 
in mind not only the perfecting of a 
strongly-locked action, but one in which 
the receiver, which was to contain the mech- 
anism, would be considerably shorter than 
the receiver of the Centennial which, due 
to the long receiver, partly accounted for 
that extra pound of weight. The ’86 model 
handles long cartridges as compared to the 
’76 model, but the receiver is much shorter. 
The same can be said of the ’95 model 
Marlin. Also of the old Colt Lightning, 
made for the same cartridges as the ’76 
Winchester; the receiver was short and 
this feature alone shortened the complete 
gun as well as lightened it somewhat. 

Probably there has been no rifle made 
that was more reliable than the old ’73 
model Winchester so far as handling the 
cartridges with certainty and rushing them 
through the action. And this is said of a 
gun that was designed away back there in 
the eaily ’60s, 1 think, for this ’73 model 
in many ways carried with it practically 
all the more important features that were 
first used in the old Henry .44 rim fire. 
Of course the ’73 model was an improve- 
ment over the Henry just as it also was 
improved in some ways over the ’66 Win- 
chester, which superseded the Henry. 

The ’73 model still has many friends, but 
with the appearance of the Colt Lightning 
(lightning in speed when it worked) which 
was made for the ’73 model cartridges, and 
the ’88 Marlin (only made about a year, if 
I remember rightly, when it was’ super- 
seded by the ’89 model and this in turn has 
been superseded by the 94 model), which 
was also made for the same cartridges that 
made the Winchester ’73 famous, many de- 
serted the old ’73 model for the newer cre- 
ations, not because they were any more 
reliable than the ’73, but simply because 
the new guns I have mentioned were light 
er. Few cared to carry 9 pounds of gun 
when they could secure as good results 
from arms using the same cartridge which 
weighed somethinz like two pounds less. 
The reduction in weight in the newer guns 
I have mentioned was obtained in two ways: 
First, by designing an action with a short 
receiver, and second, by using a somewhat 
lighter, but not shorter barrel. In fact, the 
Colt. Lightning had a barrel with standard 
length two inches longer than the ’73 model, 
still it was much lighter. 

I presume that there were thousands 
who, like myself, when the ’86 model ap- 
peared, longed for the day when the Win- 
chester Company would only make a gun 
on the same principle for the ’73 model 
cartridges. It seemed like a long wait, but 
the time rolled around at last, and when 
the ’°92 model appeared, which was practi- 
cally the ’86 on a smaller scale (though 
not on as small a scale for two of 
the cartridges taken as it might have been), 
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the makers satisfied some tens of thou- 
sands, so far as producing a gun cf almost 
nearly proper proportions and weight went 
for the .38-40 and .44-40 cartridges, and 
thousands of others were undoubtedly satis- 
fied in the weight and proportions of this 
model in the .25-20 and .32-20 calibers—but 
there were other thousands who, I think 
were not. 

To make the .38-40 on the .44-40 frame is 
absolutely right. The .38 shell is made by 
necking-down the .44 and a mechanism right 
for one will be right for the other. The 
same thing applies to the .32-20 and the 
,25-20 cartridges; an action that will handle 
one of these is proportioned properly for 
the other, and this due to the fact that the 
.25-20 is but the .32-20 necked down to .25. 
While it is true that the .44-40 and .38-40 
rifles we now have, like the Marlin ’94 
model and ’92 Winchesters, are nearly as 
light as they can be made, and as nearly 
so as the featherweight crank could reason- 
ably desire, it is also a fact that the 25-20 
and .32-20 are two pounds heavier than nec- 
essary, and if our manufacturers weuld only 
produce a rifle for these cartridges on the 
“20-gauge-from-butt-to-muzzle” plan we 
would have something many of us have 
asked for, more or less persistently, for 
many years. 

Was there a demand for a 20-gauge shot- 
gun that should be a “20-gauge from butt 
to muzzle?” The makers say that there 
was. There was a demand for an excep- 
tionally light 20-gauge repeater. This de- 
mand has been satisfied and for one [ thank 
the Red W. people more than willingly. Is 
there a demand for a .25-20 (or .32-20 which- 
ever you like) that shall be a .25-20 from 
butt to muzzle? I firmly believe there is. 
Can such a gun be made that will be in 
every essential point equal to the repeat- 
ers we now have handling these cartridges? 
I say without fear of contradiction that it 
can be produced. The next question some 
one may propound will likely be “How?” 
and the answer is by building on the same 
lines as the ’92 model Winchester or ’94 
model Marlin, but reduce size of receiver, 
works, butt, stock, forearm, lighten barrel, 
though not necessarily shorten it, and bring 
the whole gun down until it is proportioned 
properly for the .25-20 and .32-20 cartridges 
we are considering. What many of us want 
is a rifle of these calibers on the “20-gauge 
from butt to muzzle” principle. If the Win- 
chester people will but keep up the good 
work they have undertaken and cut their 
patterns close, there is no reason why they 
cannot give us a .25-20 patterned after the 
.92 model that will be a “.25-20 from butt 
to muzzle”’—and back again. I should like 
to have the opinions of Mr. C. L. Smith, 
Mr. Wiggins, and—well, the opinions of all 
who are interested in a rifle of these cal- 
ibers, but built on the “dainty,” ‘20-gauge 
from butt to muzzle” idea. 
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The gun we are asking for is not wanted 
for grizzlies, neither for African game. 
There are plenty of rifles admirably adapt- 
ed for such game. The gun we are asking 
for need not and should not exceed five 
pounds in weight. For purposes for which 
such a gun is usually used there is abso- 
lutely no need of carrying one of seven 
pounds no more than there is in carrying 
a heavy 20-gauge as, for example, would 
be the case if the 20-gauge was made on a 
frame designed for a larger shell. When 
we carry a .25-20 repeater now we are Car- 
rying a gun shooting a .25 caliber cartridge, 
all right, but it is shot from an action de- 
signed for a much larger cartridge—it is 
not a “20-gauge from butt to muzzle.” 
Never, believe me! 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Charles New- 
ton, writing under the title of “The Voice 
of One Crying in the Wilderness,” for the 
December number of Outdoor Life, says he 
wants to know “who paid General Drain, 
proprietor of Arms and the Man, for taking 
the Ross rifle around to our great rifle 
matches and exhibiting it there.” 

I was one of the dozen or so men who 
shot the Ross rifle brought to Camp Perry 
by General Drain in 1911. In fact, I was 
one of the men who urged General Drain 
to allow the rifle to be shot. Mr. Newton 
was not there, which may account for this 
unpleasant construction of the incident, and 
also for a good many other pretty loose 
statements he has made about happenings 
at these and other national matches. 

As I noted the facts, casually, for they 
were entirely outside the line of newspaper 
work which took me to Camp Perry, they 
were as follows: 

General Drain had a “deer-stalker’” mode} 
of the .280 Ross. He also had a friend on 
the team of one of the Southern states— 
Alabama—as I remember, who thought he 
wanted a Ross and knew that if he wanted 
it at all he wanted it quick. To oblige this 
friend General Drain brought his Ross to 
Camp Perry, allowed him to inspect it and, 
the inspection convincing the friend that he 
desired the Ross, turned it over to him. 

Then came requests that the rifle be shot 
for the benefit of a number of interested 
persons, myself among the number. On an 
off day at the 500-yard butts a messenger 
was dispatched to the tent of the Southern 
rifleman to borrow his Ross. It was taken 
to the 500-yard firing point and there some 
thirty or forty shots were fired, no one fir- 
ing more than three or four shots. That 
was all there was to this incident of which 
Mr. Newton makes so much capital. 

It might be worth noting, in passing, that 
despite the fact that this Ross was fitted 





Clearing the Controversial Atmosphere 


We may never find it possible to walk 
into a gun store and ask to be shown a 
.25-20 repeater that will be a “.25-20 from 
butt to muzzle” with a certainty of the man 
behind the counter handing over the feath- 
erweight that many of us desire (though 
this inability to procure such an arm will 
be no proof that it could not have been pro- 
duced), but we can ask to be shown the 
20-gauge repeater, that is a “20-gauge from 
butt to muzzle,” with confidence, and the 
dispenser of things shootable will forthwith 
extend both hands, one with the 1912 Win- 
chester “20-gauge from butt to muzzle” re- 
peater; the other to sweep in the coin that 
the customer more than willingly offers in 
exchange—and he will get his money’s 
worth. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





with the open sights dear to the heart of 
the roughneck “practical” rifleman, the bulk 
of the shots were bulls with a few close 
“fours,” which last list I helped to swell 
with one of my three shots. It might be 
further noted that none of the shells stuck. 

Now that Mr. Charles Newton has gotten 
this information he might reciprocate by 
enlightening me on the following points: 

His especial pet, the model of 1895 Win- 
chester, is made in what is known as the 
N. R. A. model, chambered for the .30 U. S. 
06 cartridge and fitted with military sights 
and slingstrap. This N. R. A. model is elig- 
ible for any match for military rifles shot 
under National Rifle Association rules. The 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company had 
at Camp Perry in both 1910 and 1911 an ex- 
hibit of its products in charge of those 
master riflemen, Laudensack, Richard and 
Chesley. These gentlemen openly, honestly 
and honorably in the employ of the Win- 
chester Company, shot in most of the 
matches and were eliggble to shoot in al) 
individual contests. Captain Richard was 
also a member of the record-smashing Ohio 
state team. 

Will Mr. Newton kindly explain why, in 
two seasons at Camp Perry, I never saw an 
N. R. A. model of his 1895 Winchester in 
action on the Camp Perry firing line? 

Will Mr. Newton further explain why Ma- 
jor Winder, who twice finished second in 
the contest for the classic Wimbledon cup— 
a contest open to “any rifle’—used a spe- 
cial Winchester barrel but had it fitted to a 
New Springfield action instead of to the 
Winchester Company’s own action, the 
model of 1895, which Mr. Newton cham- 
pions? 

If Mr. Newton knows as'‘little about the 
rest of the rifle proposition as he does 
about the N. R. A. and national rifle 
matches, and if he distorts that little as 
much as he distorts his second-hand infor- 
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mation about the biggest rifle event in the 
country, it is high time he scratched “verac- 
ity” from his trade mark and substituted 
for it some perfectly incontestible motto, 
such as, for instance, “‘verbosity.” 
Minnesota. Cc. L. GILMAN. 


MR. NEWTON’S REPLY. 


From the above we are supposed to infer 
that the writer has done something repre- 
hensible. If so, we wish to apologize forth- 
with. But before we can formulate an apol- 
ogy we must inquire the nature of the of- 
fense. 

Beginning with the easiest of the criti- 
cisms we find we have made “a good many 
other pretty loose statements * * * about 
happenings at these and other national 
matches.” But none are pointed out, or 
even alluded to, hence we cannot apologize 
for the unknown. 

Another charge is that the writer “dis- 
torts his second-hand information about the 
biggest rifle event in the country.” But no 
case of distortion is mentioned, or even al- 
luded to, and a single instance pointed out 
would assist in framing the apology; but he 
gives us no starting point. 

He quotes a remark of the writer about 
General Drain “taking the Ross rifle around 
to our great rifle matches and exhibiting it 
there.’ Had Mr. Gilman disputed the ab- 
solute accuracy of this statement we might 
think this to be the offense; but he follows 
it up with the information that in fact 
General Drain did take the rifle to the 
match; that he took it there for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting it to a prospective pur- 
chaser; that he did exhibit it to the pro- 
spective purchaser; that after such exhibi- 
tion he sold it to the prospective purchaser, 
and delivered it to him; and that after the 
sale and delivery, sent for it and exhibited 
it “for the benefit of a number of interested 
persons.” Which is a great deal more than 
the writer said concerning the incident, and 
which completely confirms all that the writer 
said of it. Therefore this cannot be the 
cause of complaint. 

It is inconceivable that Mr. Gilman should, 
through his excitement and _ indignation, 
have, to use the backwoods vernacular, 
“shot his wad,’ hence we continue our 
search for the cause of offense, and by-the 
process of elimination, arrive at the only re- 
maining source of annoyance to Mr. Gilman, 
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and which must be the true seuree, viz.: 
the writer did not attend the Camp Perry 
match in 1911, while Mr. Gilman has been 
there two seasons. We humbly apologize 
to Mr. Gilman for not meeting him at Camp 
Perry in 1911, assure him that we did not 
stay away through any desire to avoid meet- 
ing him; in fact, did not know, until we 
saw the list of prize winners, that he was 
in attendance, and we promise faithfully 
that, as soon as the next match is held at 
Camp Perry in 1911, we will be there to 
meet him. So let’s shake hands and make 
up. 
As to the two explanations which Mr. Gil- 
man desires, they can be combined in one. 
The reasons are that, as the writer has 
stated in print about twenty different times, 
apparently without being able to make him- 
self understood by Mr. Gilman or his 
friends, the Springfield is a far better wea- 
pon, as a military arm, than is the Win- 
chester; and the matches in question call 
for military shooting, pure and simple. 
Hence were the writer to compete in these 
matches he too would use a Springfield, of 
which he owns three, and this with a per- 
fectly clear conscience. Yet, were he going 
after game, he would carry the Winchester 
in preference to the Springfield, owing to 
its greater speed of accurately aimed fire. 
And the writer wishes to thank Mr. Gil- 
man and his friends for having never in the 
slightest degree attempted to “scratch ‘ve- 
racity’ from his trade mark” or in anywise 
question a single statement of fact ever 
made by the writer through the public press. 
New York. CHARLES NEWTON. 


Note.—Being somewhat in doubt as to the 
exact point sought to be made by Mr. Gil- 
man, being desirous of avoiding any unnec- 


essarily prolonged discussion, and feeling 
that the readers who were interested in Mr. 
Gilman’s explanations and inquiries would 
also be similarly interested in Mr. Newton’s 
reply, we forwarded Mr. Gilman’s article to 
Mr. Newton for consideration and are thus 
able to place the whole matter before our 
readers in a single issue. If Mr. Gilman 
desires to give the information referred to 
by Mr. Newton he may do so, provided he 
will keep his remarks within the space here- 
in occupied by Mr. Newton, and we will 
exact the same requirement of Mr. Newton 
in replying, after which we hope the inci- 
dent will be considered closed.—Editor. 


The .22 Savage H. P. on Catalina Goats 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December 
issue Mr. C. L. Smith expresses a wish for 
more data on the work of the Savage .22 
High Power. 

I have not used this arm myself but can 
give him the opinion of one who has had 


an opportunity to compare its work with 
that of a good many other arms. 

I have a friend who has spent five sum- 
mers as guide for goat hunters on Catalina 
island. This island belongs to the Banning 
Company and they allow no hunting except 
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when the hunter is accompanied by one of 
their guides. Consequently the guides see 
all the killing there is done. 

This friend of mine, Arthur Smith by 
name, acted as guide for Mr. Crossman on 
his trip to the island, and when home on a 
visit soon after the .22 was tried out, told 
me something of its great killing power. 
Today I saw him again and asked him more 
particularly as to the work of the “Imp.” 
He stated emphatically that it is “‘the best 
gun I ever saw. When a goat is struck it 
collapses at ance.” He said he considered 
a goat much harder to kill than a deer, but 
not one of them need the second shot from 
the .22, although on a former trip he saw 
Crossman put three soft-nose 8 mm. Mau- 
ser bullets through a goat’s body at a range 


of about 300 yards, but the goat did not 
stop until the fourth shot caught it in the 
shoulder. 

As to the character of the wounds made 
by the .22, Smith stated that the first goat 
was struck in the head, the bullet cutting 
a groove in the skull wide enough to lay 
two fingers in. Another was hit between 
the neck and shoulder, the bullet ranging 
back and up, “cutting off two ribs and pul- 
verizing three joints of the vertebrae.” 

I did not ask my friend today how many 
were killed in all but it is my recollection 
that about six was the number and at 
ranges up to 300 yards, which should give 
a fair idea of the gun’s work, as all were 
killed with one bullet each. 

California. E. L. STEVENSON. 


Silencers on Hunting Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘D. L. J.” of Cali- 
fornia in the December Outdoor Life, page 
532, wishes to know if the silencer on the 
big guns will stop all the noise. Now, I 
have had some experience with big and lit- 
tle guns. The .30-caliber, high power guns 
equipped with a silencer will make about 
as much of a report as a .22 long cartridge, 
while the .22 rifle, 24-inch barrel, makes no 
report whatever. The only sound heard is 


the click of the hammer and thud of the 
bullet as it strikes. I have two guns fitted 
for silencers, one a .35-caliber, high power, 
with threads on the barrel; the other has a 
thimble that fits so tight it can’t come off 
without being driven with a hammer. But 
when all is said and done, they are a nul- 
sance, as they make a nice gun look like a 
war club. M. P. DUNHAM. 
Montana. 


Errata 


It was with much regret that we noted, 
after the forms for our January number 
had been worked off the press, a very seri- 
ous error in the table accompanying the 
reply by Chas. Newton to the article by 
E. O. M., said table appearing on page 64. 

The figures for the .333 Jeffery 250-grain 
spitzer cartridge are actually found in the 
fifth column, while the name of the car- 
tridge is over the first. In making a cor- 
rection on the press at the last moment, the 
printer took this name from its proper 
place and placed it over the first column, 
shoving the next four to the right one col- 
umn. Therefore the first column of figures 
should be for the 1421%4-grain Ross .280: 
the second column for the 180-grain Ross 
military; the third column the .30 caliber 
150-grain service bullet: the fourth column 
for the .30 caliber Adolph 172-grain bullet; 
while the fifth column is the .333 Jeffery. 
The .405 Winchester and .401 auto-loading 
Winchester columns are correct.—Editor. 





It was our intention, for the general in- 
terest attaching to the information, to state 
in the story in our last number on the win- 
ners of the outdoor revolver championship, 
the name of the ammunition used, but neg- 
lected to do so. We now take pleasure in 


stating that it was Peters factory-loaded 
cartridges. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A short time ago I 
read a story of how two articles in a news- 
paper became sadly mixed. One was a re- 
port of the after-dinner remarks of a digni- 
fied old bishop, delivered at a banquet at 
which he was an honored guest. The other 
article described the antics of a man just 
drunk enough to try to whip the town. Some- 
how or other in setting up the type the two 
stories were blended into one so that the 
bishop seemed to be the whole show. The 
sentences of the two articles were so smooth- 
ly joined that it was hard to tell which was 
the bishop and which the drunk, or whether 
both were drunk. 

Something of the same kind seems to have. 
happened to one sentence in my article in 
the January issue, page 61. This sentence 
reads as follows: “If that is what he did, 
then he certainly did not get any old soft 
barrel on the market, for the resistance of a 
tight-fitting bullet is necessary to create the 
pressure.” 

If I wrote that I must have been worse 
off than I thought I was. If the readers will 
substitute “he certainly did not get anything 
like the regular pressure of the .280 cart- 
ridge,” etc., they will come nearer the way 
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I intended the article to read. There are 
also a couple other minor errors in two 
places. “Clearly” should read “cleanly,” and, 
of course, “H. U.” should read “‘H. V.” Those 
errors are probably due to.my styie of pen- 
manship, which may resemble Horace 
Greeley’s. It is said his writing was so il- 
legible that only one man on the force would 
undertake to set up his editorials. To test 
his ability the other boys took two very 
small chickens that were kept in the office 
as pets, inked the bottoms of their feet and 
then set them to picking up crumbs scat- 
tered on sheets of paper pinned to the floor. 
The ink being renewed as often as necessary 
until all sheets were “written” full, when 
they were numbered, pinned together and 
hung at this compositor’s place where he 
would find the “editorial” on his return from 
lunch. However, he was equal to the task, 
for remarking, “Well, I see none of you want 
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to tackle the old man’s work,” he started 
in. 

Finally he came to.something he could not 
make out, so he went to Greeley’s office 
and said, “What is this word?” ‘The great 
editor looked at it and replied, “Unconstitu- 
tional; haven’t you been here long enough 
to read my writing?” E. L. STEVENSON. 

California. 

Good fortune has been with us as far as 
the first error mentioned by Mr. Stevenson 
is concerned, for we find that it was set up 
as per copy; but we must acknowledge our 
error in the other two, and therefore gladly 
print his interesting letter in correction.— 
Editor. 


In our January number, in article by Cap- 
tain Lincoln Riley, entitled “Smokeless Pow- 
ders in Revolvers,” the characters “R. S. 2,” 
appear. They should have read, “R.S.Q.” 


The Dangers To and Requirements of the Eyes of the Marksman 
John A. Donovan, M.D. 


The time has come when the efficiency 
of our army and navy depends on our 
marksmanship. Since Congress authorized 
the sale of small arms to any citizen affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association, 
everywhere an increasing interest is taken 
in this line of sport. Even our high schools 
are producing many expert marksmen. 

In 1903, of 18,325 men firing the pre- 
scribed course in our army, but 907 quali- 
fied; while in 1909, of the 27,121 men try- 
ing, 2,065 qualified -as experts, 6,026 as 
sharpshooters and 2,945 as marksmen, or a 
total of 11,036 compared with the 907 six 
years previously. Of the 10,000 men firing 
in the navy in 1906, only 36 qualified; 
whereas in 1909, 999 qualified. The Marine 
Corps report shows 107 having qualified in 
1906. At the close of 1910, 3,878 had qual- 
ified, cf which 555 are experts. (“Official 
Report of Rifle Shooting in the United 
States, 1910.”) 

Has the oculist kept pace with the in- 
creasing demands for his assistance with 
this work? The efficiency of our present 
military rifle is limited only by the ability 
of the man behind the gun, and the limita- 
tion of his vision is about the only restric- 
tion so far not overcome. The sporting 
magazines, I fear, are in the lead in the 
discussions of the requirements of the 
marksmen’s eyes and the suggestion of rem- 
edies. 

At present, the official bulls’eye at both 
200 and 300 yards is 8 inches in diameter, 
the shooter standing for the former and 
kneeling or sitting for the latter. All other 
ranges are shot from the prone position, 1. 
e., the shooter lying flat on the ground, 
head toward the target. Twenty inches is 





the size of bull’s-eye at 500 and 600 yards, 
and for the expert who shoots the extreme 
ranges of 800 to 1,000 yards, 36-inch bull’s- 
eye is used. 

Using Snellen’s standard at an angle of 
1’ we get a little more than 1 inch for each 
100 yards. Thus the 8-inch at 200=an an- 
gle of 4’, the same at 300 yards=2.66’, 20- 
inch at 500=—4’, at 600—3.33’, the 36-inch bull 
at 800—4.5’; at 1,000 yards it is 3.6’. From 
this it is easy to calculate the visual re- 
quirements from Snellen’s test-letters that 
will enable a man to see a bull’s-eye dis- 
tinctly at 1,000 yards, providing atmos- 
pheric conditions are correct. But as a 
bull’s-eye is round—therefore a spot—and 
the distinctness of a spot depends rather on 
its illumination than its size, the color con- 
trast, light and atmosphere must be con- 
sidered in the test. Reflections from the 
white ground, sand or water, bright sky, 
sun in eyes, etc., may make the target in- 
visible. How to overcome these obstacles 
is the oculist’s problem. The shooter must 
elevate his sights, should the target sud- 
Cenly become clouded, and vice versa, 
should it become bright. A glass that would 
maintain a more uniform light would largely 
obviate this and produce more accurate re- 
sults, 

The expert marksman today must be a 
scientist, understand the laws of internal 
and external ballistics, the effects of wind, 
temperature, light, mirage, barometer, hy- 
drometer on the elevation and deflection of 
each shot fired. In addition to this, accord- 
ing to the visual law of 1’ angle an error of 
10 inches in the 1,000 yards is to be ailowed 
for. At 500 yards distance, a 6-foot man 
would be seen at an angle of 13'44”, or 2.7 
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times Snellen’s requirements. At this stand 
ard, if it were not for the obstruction of the 
atmosphere, a man could be discerned at 
1,375 yards. (“British Optical Manual, 1885.”’) 

Our military rifle, New Springfield model, 
19038, using 1906 ammunition, 150-grain bul- 
let; velocity, 2,700 foot-seconds, is very ac- 
curate and effective at any of these ranges. 
In fact, is sighted up to 2,800 yards. The 
sights are 22.1254 inches apart and a move- 
ment of the rear sight 1-150 inch=1’ sight 
radius, which moves the bullet 1 inch on 
target for each 100 yards. Though 1-150 
inch in movement is necessary for extreme 
accuracy, the unaided eye can discern but 
1-100 inch. (‘Suggestions to Military Rifle- 
men,” page 8&6.) 

Our patients ask for glasses to see rear 
sight, front sight and target all at one 
time, and usually attribute the defect in 
shooting to old age. What can be done? 

The rear sight when held close is 9% 
inches from the eye when firing, requiring 
1.33 D. S. accommodation. The tront sight 
32 inches requires but 1.25 D. S. accommo- 
dation, while the target requires noné if 
the eye is emmetropic. One theory, as 
taught by Surgeon-General Longmore, C. B., 
(“Optical Handbook of Instructions, British 
Army,” Ed. 3, p. 14) is that an alteration of 
accommodgtion takes place in rapid suc- 
cession in shooting. Bouchart (Wood and 
Andrews: Practical Medical Series, 1906,’’ ii, 
29) gives credit to Sulzer for. solving the 
problem by the theory of the continuation 
of retinal impressions (6/100 of a second) 
gained by seeing each sight and the target 
separately. To add to this, he shows that 
the time necessary to send impressions of 
objects to the brain is augmented with the 
distance. This theory has much in its favor 
and seems to have gained many adherents 
among us. The length of a retinal impres- 
sion depends on the illumination and size of 
the object. On the other hand, Greener, a 
British expert, (“Sharp Shooting for Sport 
and War,” Ed. 2, p. 172) says: “The sights, 
both being out of focus, will be to some ex- 
tent blured and must therefore be of 
shape and color best adapted to impress the 
eye directed on the target.” Dr. W G. Hud: 
son, one of the world’s best experts, (“Mod- 
ern Rifle Shooting from American Stand- 
point,” p. 67) says: 

“If the eye is focused on the bull’s-eye, 
the rear sight will be blurred very much, 
and perhaps the front sight may blur a 
trifle, but not sufficient to make it indis- 
tinct. Therefore, all that is necessary is to 
be certain that we see top of front sight 
through center of aperture, and after that 
we may disregard rear sight.” 

Our War Department, in the books of in- 
structions (“Small Arms Firing Manual,” 
1909, p. 30; “Manual for Privates of Infan- 
try,” 1909, p. 26) recognizes the same facts. 
Their advice is to look at what one is shoot- 


ing and not think of the sights. I have 
tested this theory by suspending my ac- 
commodation with homatropin, being then 
able to make the same scores. With ac- 
commodation fully paralyzed, distant vision 
was reduced to 20/70, yet through the rear 
aperature sight on a Springfield I could read 
20/15. Wearing correction for the hyperopia, 
the rear sight was a complete blur, the front 
sight indistinct, yet in five scores at 200 
yards my results equaled my average. 
Lieut. T. Whelen, U. S. A., (“Suggestions to 
Military Riflemen,” p. 67) says: 

“Some men have difficulty in seeing the 
bull’s-eye distinctly when aiming. It may 
appear gray and blurred. In this case cen- 
ter the bull’s-eye in the peepsight, instead 
of the front sight, bringing the tront sight 
to its correct position relative to the bull’s- 
eye.” 

Experience has shown that those who 
shoot with both eyes open have much less 
strain on the eyes and can maintain a clear 
bull’s-eye which otherwise would become 
blurred. 

The best argument in favor of the theory 
of the necessity of accommodation in focus- 
ing the sights instead of the target is made 
in an excellent article by Maj. Henry A. 
Shaw, surgeon United States army, and 
Lieut. Col. J. M. Banister, Department of 
Surgeon-General, United States army. (Cir- 
cular No. 5, War Department, January 25, 
1908.) 

They quote several noted authorities, and 
with ten sharp shooters made many careful 
tests, firing five shots each with naked eye, 
five each with vision blurred by + lenses 
to make it 20/40, and five each vision 
blurred to 20/70. The results showed equal- 
ly good. From this, they prove that an ac- 
curate focus of the sights only is necessary. 
They do not take into account that once the 
expert finds the bull’s-eye and is holding 
good, he can make each successive shot 
come near the other as long as he retains 
his fixed position. Nor do they consider 
that the bull’s-eye is a spot; thus its dis- 
tinctness depends on its illumination, and 
the law applicable to Snellen’s test-type 
would not bear the exact relation. Above 
I have shown that the bull’s-eye has suffi- 
cient size to be easily discernible by a man 
with at least one-third normal vision. In 
fact, all that such a test really did accom- 
plish was equivalent to shooting at a poorly 
colored target or in a bad light, which, as 
a matter of choice, no man would make. If 
accommodation is necessary, why do we 
find it so much less tiresome and the bull’s- 
eye often more distinct when botn eyes are 
kept open? If we are using accommodation, 
then we must suspend our convergence. 
Why does a sportsman choose the aperture 
and gold bead for use in the woods, if the 
main part of his vision is to be centered on 
his sights? On seeing his game, he glances 





































through the rear sight simply to bring it into 
position, then at the front sight to know the 
general position of his rifle, and then, watch- 
ing the game until he notices that the sights 
come perfectly into his line of vision, he 
fires. The first two movements, made to 
bring the gun into line, become unnecessary 
with long practice. The only requirement 
is to have sights distinct enough to pro- 
duce a definite retinal impression once they 
come into perfect alignmert with the object. 
The snap shooter becomes unconscious of 
his sights. 

The full correction for distance is there- 
fore the glass to be prescribed. For the 
presbyope, the bifocal is the ideal combina- 
tion. For defective vision, the rear sight 
in all cases should be an aperture close to 
the eye, which is practically the same and 
gives the same result as the stenopaic disk 
in our tria] case. It should be small enough 
to admit only the rays the eye can focus, 
but must be large enough to admit sufficient 
light to see the object clearly; thus, an ex- 
tra size is necessary for use in a poor light. 
Our present military sight is unnecessarily 
far from the eye, making the very admirable 
aperture sight in it often impracticable. A 
new receiver sight, approved by some expert 
riflemen, is now on the market, and it is 
hoped the War Department will at least per- 
mit its substitution, as it will be of great 
assistance to all with any visual defects. 
The front sight for these persons should be 
sufficiently large that its top may be plainly 
seen when the eye is focused on the bull’s- 
eye. The improved scores made with the 
new sights of this class on the Ross rifle 
(Canadian) prove their advantages. The 
use of the ophthalmoscope with suspended 
accommodation will fully explain the cor- 
rectness of these statements. 

In putting on the correcting lens, when- 
ever possible, the final test, if lenses are at 
all strong should be made with the trial 
frame on and properly adjusted while in 
firing pcsition. Nearly all shooters look 
either through the upper edge or over the 
ordinary glasses, thus making them useless 
or worse, by producing diplopia. The cen- 
ter of the lens to be used for shooting only, 
should be decentered up about 1 or 2 cm. 
and at least 1 cm. in. The lenses must set 
up very high, toric shape and if possible 
away from the brow, to prevent blur from 
sweating. The navy team for match work 
had the bottoms cut off the lenses to allow 
the bolt to be withdrawn without hitting the 
glass. 

To protect the eyes from the glare and 
maintain a more uniform light, a light am- 
ber has been adopted by sportsmen. Expe- 
rience has been their guide. Parsons, 
about two years ago, suggested that we 
were not so well informed as we should 
be on the effects of light and colored 
lenses. Judging from the many conflicting 
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reports on the advantages of different-col- 
ored lenses, we may stiil learn much. If 
didymium glass, which he suggests, being 
colorless, has proved its efficiency, it would 
have every advantage. Amber, euphos 
(greenish-yellow imported glass), etc., all 
absorb much light. The sportsman is await- 
ing our conclusions. Something is neces- 
Sary more especially for the 'ndoor range 
work, in which electric lighting is used. Ar- 
tificial light is prescribed. The 10-spot is 
the inner %-inch circle in a 1%-inch bull’s- 
eye at 25 yards. For occasional shooting, 
this is not annoying; if one keeps at it long, 
the eyes give out. I have tried several tints 
of amber, euphos and emethyst lenses and 
find that all absorb considerable of the light, 
but the eyes in time fatigue so the black 
spot becomes gray and may entirely disap- 
pear. In careful shooting, the eye is kept 
on the bull’s-eye, steady pressure being 
made on the trigger until the front sight ap- 
pears exactly under the center of the lower 
edge. My observation in the team which 
for two years held the championship in this 
indoor shooting was that long before the 
season closed, every man complained of ex- 
hausted vision, and this year, owing to the 
severe eye-strain experienced, four of the 
five were unwilling to enter another long 
contest. C 

A mark made with a pencil is in the pro- 
portion of 80 per cent to cne made with or- 
dinary ink; therefore, a standard jet-black 
should be adopted. A mercury vapor lamp 
with glass, not quartz, the irritating rays 
being absorbed by the glass, is possibly the 
proper illumination, and | have recommend- 
ed it to the local team, but so far we have 
not used it. 

The use of large glasses, instead of being 
discouraged should be encouraged, not only 
to relieve the strain from retractive errors 
and light, but also as a protection. Acci- 
dents from shooting a modern rifle, with 
our present high grade of ammunition, are 
usually from small specks entering the eye, 
which large glasses would prevent. With 
.22-caliber rifles, we frequently get powder 
burns from back fire, resulting from either 
overtempered shells or overloaded ones, or 
a piece of shell may blow back. This un- 
fortunately occurs in many of our best .22 
rifles of present make. I have seen many 
bad results from shells, whole or part being 
thrown into the eye by back fire or the ex- 
tractor. This is more likely to happen to 
any person standing at the side and to the 
front of the shooter. Pieces of lead may 
fly off between the cylinder and barrel of 
a revolver. Another danger, likely to occur 
to ene standing in front and to side of line 
of fire, is that pieces of metal fouling or 
splinters from a poor bullet may fly off 
from the line of aim. I do not consider the 
“didn’t know it was loaded” accident or the 
direct effects of a bullet, as these are gov- 
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erned entirely by the law of consequences. 

In conclusion, the eyes of the expert rifle- 
man require the greatest care. Full correct- 
ing lenses should be not only allowed, but 
constantly worn. They must be made high 
enough, in far enough and large enough so 
that when the head is down and the eye 
looking upward to almost its limit, vision 
will be distinct through the glass. The cyl- 
inder, if strong, must be rotated in the trial 
frame, with the head in the firing position, 
to determine that vertical lines appear as 
such with the glasses on; otherwise, the 
rifle will be canted and will shoot to one 
side. A toric lens is necessary, and for 
shooting in bright lights or artificial lights, 
a light amber or some other color is essen- 
tial. For presbyopia, bifocals are prefer- 
able or a pocket lens should be carried to 


Effectiveness of the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I finally got one 
of the regular model .22 H. P. Savage, but 
did not try it on big game. It is fine to 
carry in a suitcase, and shoots well with 
both full and reduced loads. Mine seems to 
shoot quite a little to the left when using 
the latter; I don’t know whether it is drift 
or some complicated “flip” caused by the 


adjust the sights and do other near work. 
The front sight should be large enough and 
of color contrasting to the target, to be 
clearly discernible to the emmetropic eye 
without accommodation. The rear sight 
should be close to the eye and of such a 
size and shape that the light, being best 
through its center, the eye will naturally 
see the tip of the front sight through the 
center of the rear without accommodating, 
while vision is being centered on the target 
Finally, to the ametrope, large tinted lenses. 
properly correcting the ametropia and snug- 
ly fitting, will more than compensate the 
soldier in relief from fatigue, and in the 
protection of his eyes from accidents, for 
all the disadvantages at present urged 
against them. The frame should be of stiff 
material, solid temples with soft ear pieces. 


.22 H. P. Savage 


shape of the Savage receiver. There seems 
to be very little difference on the vertical 
line between the factory and reduced 
charges, 

With full loads, don’t try to kill smal! 
game if you want to use it, and don’t try 
to hit anything through even the lightest 
brush. Cc. L. SMITH. 

Idaho. 


Hen Hunting by An Expert 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Apropos of the 
right size of a rifle with which to kill time, 
and concerning how old is Ann, will you 
please inform me what size hatchet or ax 
I should use to kill chickens? I want an 
ax that will kill a chicken, not only pullets 
but a tough old hen, as far as I can see it, 
that won’t hurt the meat any, and that I 
can carry in my vest pocket. Who makes 
such an ax? If no one does, then why not? 
I know that if some of our ax foundries 
got busy and put such a weapon on the 
market that there would be a big demand 
for it. I’d buy one. 

When I came to this farm chickens were 
plentiful, and so tame that all you had to 
do was to scatter some corn on the ground, 
then grab the best one by the legs, lay his 
neck across a log and take his head off 
with the hatchet. But those days are gone. 
Today our chickens have become so scarce, 
and so wild, that we have to look all over 
the yard to find one, and then have to kill 
it at long range. 

In the old days some of them were very 
savage, too. An old setting hen would 
chase you and put up a terrific fight if an- 
noyed. But today the chickens take to the 
garden at the first chance they get and try 
to bury themselves, while all the young are 


raised in the incubator, which stays con- 
cealed as much day and night as it can. 

After the game around here got so scarce 
and while of course I had to hunt it at 
long range, I began with the old woodpile 
hatchet, but that was not accurate enough 
At ten feet I often missed, and when a 
hit was made the game, sorely wounded 
but still able to squawk, managed to get un- 
der the barn and die a lingering and pain- 
ful death. Besides being cruel and unsports- 
manlike, it necessitated ripping up the barn 
floor every time the preacher came to din- 
ner, and I found this impractical. 

So I traded off the old hatchet for a sec- 
ond hand meat ax that the makers in their 
ads warranted to slice a beefsteak every 
time. On my next hunt out in the hen yard 
I saw a gray broiler in its pin feather coat, 
and let drive. It is hard to hit a chicken 
on the run, but I got him. One leg, both 
wings and the breast were reduced to noth- 
ing but a bony hash, but I tell you that 
meat axes are sure bad medicine for broil- 
ers. Killed him dead as a door nail, and 
he never kicked, as the game used to do 
in the old weak-powered hatchet days. 

Then just behind the woodpile I saw a 
big Plymouth Rock, and after a careful 
stalk from behind the well curb I got up 
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to within four yards. It was an old he with 
a splendid comb, so after taking a quick but 
careful aim I let drive at him. The meat 
ax hit him only a glancing blow, which 
knocked him down, and he charged me. 
But when within five feet, he evidently 
changed his mind and under the barn he 
went, I was left, of course, unarmed, and 
it almost unnerves me now, when I recall 
it all, to think of what might have hap- 
pened if he had kept straight on. 

When I recovered my ax I found that it 
was not only badly nicked, but that the 
handle was broken off short, about six 
inches from the head. I wrote to the man- 
ufacturers about it, and at their request 
sent on the ax for examination, that they 
might locate the trouble. I also sent a de- 
tailed account of the fight. Their reply 
was that no wonder I had ruined my splen- 
did weapon on such game, and that when 
I hunted Plymouth Rocks I should use a 
pick-ax. They also wrote that a crowbar 
often was a good weapon on chickens, but 
would not do for all-round work, as it should 
not be used on hens. 

Now, on my spring hunt I want to get 
a turkey, and I am in doubt what kind of 
a weapon to tackle him with. Although 
I’ve known of a buck coon being killed 
with a razor, that of course was by an ex- 
pert, which I am not, and as I am rather 
dubious about going after such a large bird 
unless armed with a suitable weapon, I 
wish that you, Ashley Haines. or some other 
noted expert would give me some advice. 
I went down to the slaughter house re- 
cently and asked them. The head butcher 
suggested a cleaver, but I know they are 
not heavy enough, as recently I saw a wom- 
an take seven whacks at an old hen with 
a cleaver, and it got away. I saw adver- 
tised in the Railroad Construction Maga- 
zine a cutting machine used to shorten rail- 
road rails, and am thinking of buying one, 
but fear it will be too hard work getting 
the gobbler up to it, and I am not as spry 
as I once was. Do you think it would be 
too heavy for such game 
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Christmas I went on a turkey hunt with 
Doc Davenport down in a Broadway restau- 
rant, and it being my first experience with 
that game, I used a knife but noticed that 
Doc used a fork and got more than I did. 
So I am thinking of trying a pitchfork after 
those here in our barnyard, as they are very 
big and heavily feathered. 

I asked the chef what he used, and he 
said a guillotine, but he is a Frenchman; 
and, being patriotic, I believe in using 
American weapons on American game. Be- 
sides, the tariff on guillotines is prohibitive, 
but maybe they will be cheaper and I can 
get a second-hand one after the Democrats 
get done. 

Last summer the hired man, out of a 
flock of thirteen chicks, got nine with the 
mowing machine the first shot, and next 
week I got a splendid young rooster with 
the corn sheller, but in neither case were 
the results satisfactory. Anyway, with both 
of us it was more pure luck than anything 
else. I also attribute it largely to luck 
when we got the thoroughbred rooster by 
the head in the rat trap, and we could not 
locate him for two days. He managed to 
hide, even if his neck was broken. I am 
convinced that such weapons are unsports- 
manlike, inflict needless cruelty, and should 
not be used. 

Now, when a man goes after chickens he 
should be properly armed, and should also 
be able to knock down larger game if he 
suddenly runs across it. I never go out 
into the barnyard without wondering what 
I would do if I saw an ostrich. When I 
spoke to Doc about it he said that the best 
thing would be to swear off. He has tried 
it so many times that he is an expert, so 
I shall do so. 

There is also a canary in the front room 
I would like to bag sometime, so don’t for- 
get that part of it when recommending a 
suitable all-round weapon. Can any of the 
readers of your valuable magazine help out 
a perplexed amateur? 

New York. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


One who signs himself “A Fir Tree 
Lover” writes as follows: “I have read 
many articles in Outdoor Life about the 
killing power of different .22 caliber bul- 
lets. As my favorite rifle is a .22, these 
articles interested me very much. I own a 
model 1906 Winchester of this caliber, from 
which I have shot several thousand car- 
tridges. My experience is that the .22 long. 
hollow point bullet cartridge has the great- 
est killing power of any I have tried. One 
of these hollow point .22s will cut a quail 
nearly in two if shot in the center of the 
body, and kill stone dead when game is 





struck in a place where the common .22 
long would often let them fly quite a dis- 
tance. The .22 Savage high power has in- 
tersted me greatly, and I would be very 
grateful if some reader who has tried this 
gun would answer the following questions: 
Is it powerful enough for deer, black bear 
and cougar? Does it mangle the animal 
shot very much more than the _ .30-30? 
Would this gun work satisfactorily in 
thickly wooded districts?” 

Answer.—If you will read the articles by 
Mr. Harrington and Mr. Smith, this issue, 
we think you will find answers to all of 
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your questions. Concerning this gun and 
its performance on game. we have many 
more articles we are holding for future 
issues, which we are confident will prove 
of interest to all. 


J. C. Weimer, Youngstown, O.—I should 
like to have the opinion of those who have 
used the .32-40, concerning its value for all- 
around hunting purposes. Also which is 
better adapted for reloading, the .32-40 or 
the .30-30? 


Answer.—The above questions are asked 
of the readers, and to those who may have 
had a more extensive experience than we 
have had with the calibers mentioned, we 
will leave the answering, unless we should 
briefly consider the matter by saving that 
both calibers are very extensively used for 
all-around purposes, many finding either 
we'l adapted for all game up to and in- 
cluding deer and black bear. Of course, 
the largest of American game has often 
been killed with both the .30-30 and .32-40. 
but we believe that the majority of expe- 
rienced big game hunters would hardly rec- 
ommend either for use exclusively on such 
game as elk, moose or grizzly bear. Using 
both calibers loaded with high power am- 
munition, little difference in actual] killing 
power will be noticed, as the diameter of 
the bullets, weight of bullets, velocities, en- 
ergies, ete., are practically the same. As 
for reloading, it might be ‘stated briefly 
that the .32-40 will be found the best adapt- 
ed for this purpose, the twist, which is one 
turn in 16 inches, permitting of various 
combinations being used with perfect sat- 
isfaction. 

The .32-40 will handle many low-pressure 
smokeless loads, the high-velocity loads, as 
well as various black powder loads, includ- 
ing the full black powder load, for which 
this size was originally intended to use. 
The .30-30 is an excellent size, and for any 
purpose which the writer has use for, an 
arm of its power is preferred to the .32-40, 
but for the man who desires to use any: 
thing from miniature loads, in either black 
or low-pressure loads up to the high power 
load of smokeless powder and jacketed bul- 
let, which gives a range of ¢artridges suit- 
able for the smallest to game of the larger 
varieties, it must be admitted that the .32-40 
should be chosen in preference to the .30-30. 
We have never heard of any satisfactory 
black powder loads having been discovered 
for the .30-30. Black powder in this and 
other calibers of this size, with the quick 
twist used in the arms that shoot this am- 
munition, foul badly, and no great success 
can be expected when black powder is used 
in them. Good results can be secured by 
reloading the .30-30 if the right kind of 
smokeless powders are used. Various bul- 
lets, from those with a certain per cent. 
of tin in them up to the regular jacketed 
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170-grain factory bullet, can be used suc- 
cessfully if properly handied, but one thing 
we would impress on our inquirer is the 
fact that if he contemplates ever using 
any black powder combination, he had bet- 
ter, by all means, choose the .32-40. We 
could hand Mr. Weimer many satisfactory 
loads for the two guns he has inquired 
about, but as mary of these would be but 
duplicating much that he can find in the 
Ideal catalogue, we think it best to leave 
entirely to him to decide, after perusing its 
pages, the combination, or combinations. he 
would prefer. By following the advice given 
in this catalogue, no one should fail to se- 
cure satisfactory results. 


L. H. Friend, Pueblo, Colo.—Is there any 
manufacturer making a trombone action 
.30-40 magazine sporting rifle? 1% have a 
Winchester pump shotgun, 12-gauge, and a 
.22 W. R. F. rifle, both siide action, and if 
my high-power rifle had the same action I 
know I could manipulate it to better ad- 
vantage than I could a ‘ever gun due to 
my having had considerable practice with 
the pump gun and the .22. I have reloaded 
the .82 Special shells with 23 grains Light- 
ning powder and the Ideal gas-check bul- 
lets, and have obtained results fully as good 
as with the factory loads. 


Answer.—There is no trombone .30-40 
rifle on the market at the present time, to 
the best of our knowledge. If you prefer 
the trombone action to any other, the Rem- 
ington trombone high-power rifle in .35, cal- 
iber would be about the best gun of this 
type we could suggest your purchasing. Of 
course, it can be had in other smaller cal- 
ibers, but the .35 is mentioned, as we pre- 
sumed from your mentioning the 30-40 that 
you desired something for the largest game. 
From actual experience with this rifle, but 
in the .30-30 caliber, we can recommend it 
to the man who has been looking so long 
for a reliable, high power, trombone-action 
rifle. We shall have more to say concern- 
ing this arm in a future issue. 





G. S. A., Edmonton, Alta.——Kindly furnish 
me with what information you can as to 
the qualification of the .401 Winchester 
automatic rifle, from practical experience: 

(1) As to killing effects on big game 

(2) Does the 200 gr. bullet mushroom 
readily on meeting slight resistance, or 
small objects? 

(3) Is the free recoil felt objectionable? 

(4) Are the results on big game (as to 
smashing and killing effects) as satisfac- 
tory with the rifle as with the .30-220 
U. &S. G.? ‘ 

(5) Have you heard of any difficulties 
with the .401 as to its not operating satis- 
factorily? 

Also any other information by those who 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Bods for All Uses 


Every “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod can 
be used for many kinds of fishing, but there’s 
a special ‘SBRISTOL”’ for every kind of fishing. 
See them at your dealer’s. Our new Art Catalog 
illustrates and describes them all. Send for it, FREE. 
**BRISTOLS”’ are guaranteed three years. 










































A Half Inch of Cream 
A Few Movements of the Brush Telescopic bait rods and ly rods, the new adjust 
ae I a able telescopic rods, jointec yait rods, Dal st 
A Perf ther rods, jointed fly rods, muscallonge rods, 
M tarpon and tuna rods—name your kind 
nnen *s Sh Vin C m of fishing, select your ““BRISTOL’’ and 
” “The Perfect havi ~ She “— got Caer. 












The 1913 “BRISTOL” ART 
CALENDAR is a beauty—repro- 
duced in full color from Oliver 
Kemp’s painting ‘The Catch 
of the Season.”” Size 16% x 
30% in. Sent on receipt of 
fifteen cents. 


THE HORTON MBG. CO. 
88 Horton St. Bristol, Conn, 


Applied directly on the face—lathers freely and 
instantly. Contains no free caustic and absolutely 
will no dry on nor smart the face—softens the 
beard without the usual “rubbing-in” with the 
fingers—extremely economical—100 shaves per tube 
—nowaste sanitary—antiseptic. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream is not the hasty 
product of a day, but the result of three years’ 
careful investigation and experimenting. 
The name Mennen is behind the 
cream. 


For sale everywhere, 25c. 
Sample Tube, Free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the celebrated Mennen's 
Toilet Powder. 

























SHOOT DUPONT SMOKELESS _ 


It is the Powder That Wins at the Traps 


HE prevalence of Dupont Smokeless Powder amongst victorious trap- 
shooters is not the result of accidental selection. They do not handicap 
themselves by using powder lacking in the 

important essentials of velocity, penetra- a 
tion and close pattern, Dupont 
Smokeless is - 














The Dependable 
Powder for Trapshooters 
It is demonstrating its reliability with a 


frequency that proves it to be a most consistent 
performer in breaking and making records at the traps. 


Try Dupont loads this season—they will help your scores, 
Ask your dealer for shells loaded with Dupont Smokeless Powder. 


Let us send you Dupont Booklet 23 giving game loads and valuable 
information to shooters. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company ‘ 
AMERICA’S PIONEER POWDER MAKERS. WILMINGTON, 
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have had actual experience on big game 
with this arm, which will be of use to one 
contemplating the purchase of this rifle. 

Answer.—We have never used the .401 
Winchester self-loader, but have heard it 
very highly spoken of as a big game rifle, 
by some of our friends who have. We have 
never heard of either the 200 or 250-grain 
bullet failing to mushroom when striking 
game. Some claim the recoil is excessive, 
others that it is not at all objectionable. 
We have heard of some who could shoot 
the .405, with its extremely heavy recoil, 
without discomfort, while a .30-30 has been 
found to have far too much recoil for 
others. From this it will be plain that to 
answer your third question satisfactorily, is 
among the impossibilities. By noting the 
free recoil of a few of the popular big 
game rifles, and comparing them, you 
should be able to determine whether the 
.401 would have more recoil than you could 
endure with comfort. 

Free recoil of .30-30 
ft. lbs. 

Free recoil of .303 British, 10.98 ft. Ibs. 


Winchester, 7.20 
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Free recoil of .30-40, 11.59 ft. Ibs. 

Free recoil of .33 Winchester, 11.35 ft. ibs. 

Free recoil of .401 Self-Loader 200-grain 
bullet, 11.49 ft. lbs. 

Free recoil of .401 Self-Loader 250-grain 
bullet, 12.18 ft. lbs. 
Free recoil of 

ft. lbs. 

Free recoil 12-gauge shotgun, with 3% 
drams smokeless powder and 1% ounces 
shot, 28.0 ft. Ibs. 

From those with whom we have talked 
who have used this .401 Winchester, we have 
heard no complaints whatever as to its fail- 
ing to function properly. It is our belief 
that with proper care, and used with cor- 
rect ammunition, it would be found depend- 
able at all times. The above, we realize. 
does not cover your questions as thoroughly 
as if coming from one who had had actual 
experience with this arm in the game 
fields. We think, however, that some of 
our friends who have used it there will be 
glad to hand us their experiences for the 
benefit of “G. S. A.” and others who may 
be interested in this arm. 


.405 Winchester, 28.34 





BOOKS 


SPORTS 


How to Play Golf, by Harry Vardon; 298 
pages; illustrated; $2.00 net; Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This interesting writer (who is, by the way, 
also author of ‘‘The Complete Golfer’ and prob- 
ably the greatest golf player in the history of 
the game) gives us his latest work, which prac- 
tically supplants his first book, in the light of 
recent developments. In “How to Play Golf’’ 
he gives the most up-to-date instruction in the 
methods of playing the modern game as it has 
developed since the introduction of the rubber- 
cored ball; also telling the beginner all he 
needs to know about golf and describing the 
shots iucidly and pointedly. It is absolutely 
practical and gives definite instruction. There 
are forty-eight illustrations of Mr. Vardon in 
action, illustrating the points made. 


Memory and the Executive Mind, by Arthur 
Raymond Robinson; 208 pages; $1.50 net; M 
A. Donohue & Co., Chicago. 


This work will be refreshing reading to those 
who may believe that mental cultivation is 
fraught with mystery. The work is divided into 
three parts, as follows: Part I.—Memory and 
Its Development, which deals exclusively with 
the memory and the best methods for its de- 
velopment. Part II.—The Executive Mind, dis- 
cussing the mind in detail, pointing out not 
only how it may be attained but suggesting, as 





well, methods for its proper use after attain- 
ment. Part III.—The rger Success makes a 
strong plea in the interest of optimism, and the 
subject of the larger, nobler success, is dis- 
cussed at length. The book is destined to make 
life’s pathway more pleasant for many of its 
readers. 


A Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies, by Mal- 
colm A. Shipley; 37 pages; $1.00; M. A. 
Shipley, Philadelphia. 


This little work is so arranged that by look- 
ing under the letter indicating the color of the 
body of the fly and comparing it with the de- 
scriptions found therein, its name will at once 
appear. It is by the author of ‘Artificial Flies 
and How to Tie Them.”’ 


The Bible Atlas, by Townsend MacCoun, A.M.; 
illustrated; leather, $1.50; L. L. Poates Pub. 
Co., New York. 


This work contains thirty-eight physical 
maps of Palestine, based upon the results of an 
actual survey, with an identification of the 
Biblical sites as far as known; also eighty-two 
progressive historical maps embracing a spe- 
cial map for each speciffe period of the coun- 
try’s history, from the earliest date to the pres- 
ent time. This atlas is about 4144x7 inches, and 
all maps are in colors. The work is a handy 
reference and companion book for persons of 
any sect to have. 





